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Psychoanalysis, Ethics and 


Worldly Care of the Soul* 
by 
Heinrich Meng, M.D. 


Professor of Psychohygiene, University of Basel, Switzerland 
Authorized Translation from the German by Ada Dunner, M.D. 


What is the relationship of psychoanalysis as a treat- 
ment method of the natural sciences to ethics? In consider- 
ing this question we shall disregard all the categories which 
have their roots in the fields of philosophy. The natural 
sciences as such cannot determine why man carries within 
him an ethical must (Sollen), as they cannot know anything 
about the fact why he needs so much love in order to develop 
his personality. Natural sciences are concerned with the 
reality of must and love, much as the physicist is concerned 
with magnetism and gravity, without knowing their actual 
essence. Even though we do not know the root causes of 
the phenomenon of ‘‘will’’ (Wollen) in the human psyche, 
in the analysis of the neurotic we nevertheless appeal to the 
pleasure derived from the will to be ethical. In analysis it 
also becomes evident—much as in childhood and in puberty— 
how dependent this development of the must and the will 
are on the attitude of the fellow human beings and of the 
community. In psychotherapy the polarity between being 
and must (Sein und Sollen), becomes the driving force of 
maturing. 

It was Freud’s endeavor to probe into the most hidden 


‘Published on July 15, 1955 in ‘‘ Hippokrates’’, Vol. 26, Stuttgart, 
Germany under the title of ‘‘Psychoanalyse, Ethik und _ weltliche 


Seelsorge’’. 
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tendencies of the human personality in their genesis, rela- 
tionship and totality and to put them to work in the service 
of the recovery of the sick psyche. The method which he 
applied resulted from the principle to understand the psy- 
chical through the psychical (historical, developmental, caus- 
al and as io the final outcome). In the process of probing 
the depth of the precipitations of life histories of the neurotic 
psyche, Freud met with psychologically unexplained ethical 
questions. Mythology, sociology, religious philosophy were 
unable to supply a _ psychologically satisfactory answer. 
Therefore he began by studying the archaic precipitations 
in the unconscious conscience of his patients; later on he 
studied their relationship to the taboos of the primitive. At 
this point one must remember that Freud introduced the 
concept of censorship as early as 1895 in his ‘‘Studien zur 
Hysterie’’ (together with Breuer). He observed its effect 
in the resistance to the disclosure of psychic relationships. 
Later on he characterized it as the conscious and unconscious 
critical instance which measures action and being with the 
yardstick of an ethical must. 

In the same publication one finds the interpretation of 
a hysterical symptom (the glottis spasm of the patient Anna 
O. as somatization of a conflict with her conscience). Freud 
has pointed out rightly in 1932 in his ‘‘Neue Folge der 
Vorlesungen zur Ejinfiihrung in die Psychoanalyse’’ that 
he never neglected the ‘‘higher and nobler strivings of man’’. 
A direct line of investigation of the conscience runs from 
the ‘‘Studien zur Hysterie’’ (1895) to ‘‘Totem und Tabu’”’ 
(1912), the attempt to explain the phylogenesis of con- 
science in pre-historic terms. Here Freud confronts the 
ethical questions of psychotherapy with the questions of 
religious psychology. He avoids strictly the confusion of 
two categories as different from one another as religion and 
psychology. In the chapter on ‘‘Die infantile Wiederkehr 
des Totemismus’’ he indicates his method of investigation. 
It reads: 

‘‘One does not need to be concerned, that psychoanalysis, 
the first discipline to uncover the laws of psychic acts and 
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formations, would be tempted to relate anything as compli- 
cated as religion to a mere single origin. If psychoanalysis, 
owing to necessity and dutiful one-sidedness, wishes to ac- 
knowledge but one of the sources for these institutions, it 
demands neither exclusiveness nor the first place among the 
co-operating causes. Only synthesis of results from the 
most varied fields of research can decide what relative signif- 
icance is to be attributed to the mechanism here under dis- 
cussion with reference to the genesis of religion; such kind 
of investigation however would go beyond the means as well 
as the intention of the psychoanalyst’’. 

The philosophical attempt which Freud undertook in 
his later years to derive from his works in natural science 
a theoretical concept of the world is not to be considered 
here for critical evaluation. 

What actually has psychoanalysis as an educator toward 
ethical maturity of the personality to do with ethics? The 
area of ethical evaluations is closed to psychoanalysis as a 
natural science, but it is not closed to psychoanalysis as 
psychotherapy and as a method of ‘‘worldly care of the 
soul’’. Subject of psychoanalytic investigation are primarily 
psychic difficulties with which man meets on his way to 
ethical behavior. Especially frequently do we encounter 
those characteristic resistances which man develops in order 
to keep at a distance the load of individual and of group 
responsibilities. 

Let us select a few of Freud’s allusions to an appeal 
to the ‘‘higher in man’’. It is more than a mere symbol that 
in the same year in which Nietzsche closed his eyes forever 
(1900), Freud made publie a discovery of decisive impor- 
tance for present-day psychotherapy: Responsibility of the 
dreamer for the content of his dreams. Both Nietzsche and 
Freud in their ethics insist on the moral demand which the 
search for truth requires of man. Both warn—like antique 
mythology does—against the temptress, Hybris, the arro- 
gance of man’s overestimation of himself. Both know that 
Ilybris must lead to loss of judgment, chaos and to psychic 
breakdown. 
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It is interesting that not only theologians like Pfister, 
religiously oriented physicians like Michaelis* or Levy- 
Brihl, but also philosophers like Ernst von Aster emphasize 
the ethical element which is immanent in psychoanalytically 
founded self-education and self-discipline, and which effects 
a protection against Hybris. 

‘There is no modern school of thought in which there 
is expressed a stronger warning against human self-aggran- 
dizement than there is in psychoanalysis. The same causes 
which on one hand may lead to great cultural achievements, 
do on the other hand also lead to senseless neurotic symp- 
toms. A causative factor, difficult to understand and hard 
to control, may be a matter of chance steering happenings 
to one side or to the other, sentencing man to illness or rais- 
ing him to heights of admirable accomplishment. If there 
is any invitation to self-investigation and humility any- 
where, it is right here’’ (von Aster). 

What about the ethical responsibility of the dreamer? 
As mentioned before, in his ‘‘Traumdeutung’’ Freud makes 
man fully responsible for his dreams. The censor as a moral 
authority in dreams takes pain to modify or to keep from 
realization those wish fulfillments which are at loggerheads 
with the ego. When Freud in his ‘‘Erganzung zur Traum- 
deutung’’ (Band III der Ges. Schriften 1925) after the ex- 
periences of several decades once more revised the question 
of moral responsibility for the content of dreams, he was of 
the following opinion: 

‘*It should be enough to man’s ethical narcissism, that 
in the fact of dream disfigurement, in anxiety dreams and in 
dreams of punishment, he receives similarly clear proof of 
his ethical existence as the interpretation of dreams bears 
witness to the existence of the evilness in his person. He who 
is dissatisfied with the way he was created and wishes to be 


*E. Michaelis presents a good bird’s eye view of pertinent data in 
‘*Menschheitsproblematik der Freudschen T[’sychoanalyse’’ (Leipzig 
1925). Some of his conclusions, however, it would seem to me, cannot 


be maintained. 
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better, may try whether he can progress any farther in life 
than to make-believe or to inhibition’’. 

Let us survey briefly the line of historical development 
of ethics in Freud as psychotherapist. During the first 20 
years of his investigations the center of gravity of his ‘‘ethi- 
cal investigation’’ lay in the scientific clarification of those 
factors in the play of psychie forces which kindle most 
strongly the battle with the ego and the conscience, namely 
the instinets, especially those of sexuality. 


This investigation was necessary, because Freud recog- 
nized very early the role of sexuality in the real life of the 
normal as well as of the sick person, and also because science, 
prior to 1900, had treated human sexuality as a ‘‘noli me 
tangere’’. Perhaps we let Freud himself judge that era. 
In a conversation with L. Binswanger (1927) he described 
the situation at the turn of the century thus: ‘‘Humanity 
knew it had intellect and spirituality (Geist). I had to 
show that there are also instincts. But humans are always 
dissatisfied; they cannot wait, they always want something 
whole and complete. But one always begins at a certain 
place and progresses only slowly’’. 


Before Freud dared to utter any statements concerning 
human behavior on the stage of life, he investigated man’s 
background. To him the natural sciences concerning human 
behavior appeared like an equation with two unknowns. One 
unknown was the world of the instincts. He assumed that 
while investigating it, he would also learn something about 
the properties of the second unknown, namely the ontogenetic 
genesis and formation of the ego and of the conscience. It 
was of advantage to his research that being a neurologist and 
brain investigator he had contributed to the clarification of 
the soma. If, according to his definition, the concept of 
instinct represents a border concept between the psychologi- 
cal and the somatic, one progressed along the safest route 
if one began with the better known, the somatic and ad- 
vanced to the less known, the psychological. (This dichotomy 
appears to be unavoidable, also from a technical point of 
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view of investigation; however it changes nothing regarding 
the unity of body and soul.) 

Freud was met with resentment because he did not ap- 
proach Sexus from Plato’s point of view i.e. from the eros. 
However else could he possibly have approached the subject 
differently if he wanted to erect the building of the peculiari- 
ty of the human eros from the ground up rather than from 
the roof down? To begin with, the physician needed to 
understand the animalistic and natural properties of the 
Sexus before he could turn to his patients with the require- 
ments of the eros. He who does not know the most elemen- 
tary desires and needs of man will not be able to resuscitate 
the possibilities and resources for his ethical development 
and for the capacity for real love. 

Able to rely only on his own demands, overly-critical 
against any non-empirical anthropology, how could Freud, 
a natural scientist, make a formulation other than the follow- 
ing: ‘‘The deepest essence (Wesen) of man consists of in- 
stinctual impulses which, elemental in nature, are similar 
in all humans and aim at the satisfaction of certain basic 
needs’’? This is the expression of the pure natural scientist. 
Freud knew that when he spoke thus of the ‘‘essence’’ of 
man, his definition dealt with a category quite different from 
that of the philosopher. 

In his later years he wrote in the ‘‘Neue Folge der 
Vorlesungen zur Einfiihrung in die Psychoanalyse’’ (1932) 
as follows: 

‘*We have always been led by the thought that in many 
little borrowed drives is hidden something sincere and power- 
ful which we prefer to approach carefully . . . The theory 
of the instincts is so to speak our mythology, with the drives 
being mythological characters, grandiose and fathomless to 


determine. In our work we cannot neglect them for even a 


moment; and at the same time we are never certain that we 
see them distinctly”’. 

Between his scientific youth and the maturity of his 
older age lies interposed in Freud’s investigations the phase 
of special research as to ego and conscience as counterparts 
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to his investigation of the instincts. In 1915/16, in describ- 
ing several character types from his psychoanalytic studies, 
he writes that for the genesis of a neurosis, conflicts are 
necessary between a person’s libidinal wishes and that part 
of his personality which we call the ego and which is the 
expression of his instincts of self-preservation and includes 
the ideals of his own self. He goes on to point out that the 
conflict becomes pathogenetic if the possibility of an ego- 
syntonie satisfaction, in keeping with the person’s ideals, 
becomes untenable. 

Freud has clearly and frequently emphasized that dis- 
honesty and hypocrisy in the sexual area provoke neurosis, 
and that only sexual hygiene forms the basis for neuropro- 
phylaxis. Furthermore, he said: ‘‘We have known for 
some time that psychic dissatisfaction may exist with all its 
consequences in cases in which normal sexual intercourse is 
not lacking; and as therapists we see frequently that only a 
small measure of the unsatisfied sexual strivings find release 
through coitus or other sexual acts, while the larger measure 
finds expression in replacement satisfactions which we com- 
bat in the form of nervous symptoms’’. ‘‘It is correct that 
psychoanalysis assumes that sexual dissatisfaction is the 
eause of nervous illnesses; but does it not say more? Does 
one wish to sidestep as too complicated the teachings of psy- 
choanalysis that nervous symptoms spring from the conflict 
between two powers, namely libido (which has usually grown 
disproportionately large) and a much too severe rejection 
or repression of sexuality? He who does not forget this 
second factor, which has really never been thought of as 
occupying secondary rank will never be prone to believe that 
sexual satisfaction per se is a dependable cure for the suffer- 
ing of the neurotic. A good part of these people are not even 
capable of satisfaction under their circumstances’’. (Uber 
‘*wilde’’ Psychoanalyse 1910) 

It is necessary to call to mind once more the fact that 
Freud proved at all times the existence of ethical conflicts 
of the psyche underneath the conflicts of the neurotic, that 
underneath the phenomenon of repression he saw the forma- 
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tion of the ego ideal as an attempt to flee from ethical re- 
sponsibility into the neurosis in order to escape the feeling 
of guilt by means of the ‘‘guiltlessness’’ of the illness. 
When in psychotherapy, as inaugurated by Freud, we 
see an effort to enable the patient to develop the freedom of 
a sensible, ethically steered existence, the path to its present- 
day expression leads past several junctures.* Let us look 
process of sublimation, has been treated by others, e.g. S. Bernfeld 
and Heinz Hartmann. It is not dealt with here. With regard to the 
psychotherapeutic question the reader will find some material in the 


author’s ‘*Psyche und Hormon’’, Grundfragen der Psychotherapie 
(Iluber, Bern, 1944. With regard to the pedagogical question he is 
referred to ‘‘Zwang und Freiheit in der Erziehung’’ Huber, Bern 
1945); and as to the practical - medical aspect he is referred to 
‘*Seelischer Gesundheitsschutz’’ (Schwabe & Co., Basel 1939) 

once more upon the problem. Freud lived in an epoch of 
which Dilthey said that it consisted of a great antithesis in 
the individual between higher strivings which can be sensed 
and the vulgarity of the surroundings, in an epoch of a 
crippling of the shape of the psyche in a hundred different 
forms. Dilthey pointed out that the desire to escape the 
crippling has once more led to the increased need of man for 
an intermediary between himself and the deity. It is our 
opinion that this need has helped to prepare the way for 
the psychotherapeutiec intermediary between the id and the 
conscience in the twentieth century (worldly care of the 
soul). Many varieties presented themselves in psychotherapy 
to Freud. In investigating them he discovered and learned 
a good deal. During the first quarter century of his studies 
Freud directed his attention, in addition to the study of 
sexuality, predominantly to the one partner in human con- 
flict, namely to the demons of the unconscious, the clarifica- 
tion of symbolism, the titanic elements in man. 

He discovered in the manifestations of dream censorship 
the formation of the ego ideal which demands repression of 
what is ethically inaceceptable. He also endeavored to in- 
vestigate collective phenomena in the genesis of individual 
ethics and of public morality. He described conscience as 


*The question of transformation of psychic energies, e.g. in the 
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an authority which is set up to eliminate inacceptable desires 
and strivings. This performance is made possible through 
internal perception, through the capacity for self-observation. 
Owing to man’s ability to elevate himself above himself he 
also has the predisposition for forming a conscience. 

The consequence of the development of Freud’s concept 
of the instincts and the dynamics of conscience in later years 
led to the precipitation of his hypothesis of the life instinct 
and the death instinct. According to this concept not only 
the pleasure-pain principle regulates human existence and 
action, but Eros and Death, love and destruction, the driving 
forces within us play a major part. Eros strives to com- 
prise ever greater units of the living and to preserve the 
continuation of life. In its tendencies is contained some- 
thing of which one might think as a kind of striving for per- 
fection. Eros in unison with repression would make it in- 
telligible that people strive toward a higher development. 
The death instinct strives forever to reduce the living and 
the organic again to an inanimate and lifeless state. In the 
admixture with the erotic components that tendencies are 
being used in the healthy person for the creation of a strong 
ego and super-ego. The hypothesis of life and death instincts 
which was accepted by various co-workers of Freud, re- 
mained for Freud himself merely a hypothesis. However, 
we assume that its conception as well as its effect upon the 
creator of the hypothesis himself, bore strong individual 
traits, and that his hypothesis formed an enzyme for Freud’s 
development. 

What effect had psychoanalysis upon its originator him- 
self? L. Binswanger emphasized in his testimonial address 
on the oceasion of Freud’s 80th birthday the continued amaze- 
ment of this natural scientist and explorer about the serious- 
ness and power of life and its immanent death, the amaze- 
ment about a life from which according to Freud ‘‘we all 
suffer’’. He thought that for this suffering there is no equiv- 
alent, that it is the duty of all living to withstand it and pre- 
pare themselves for death. He felt that life was becoming 
the more bearable, the more truthful we endeavor to be, 
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especially with rgard to death. In truthfulness he sees the 
consciousness of man’s dignity. This approach makes man 
responsible for his actions in a measure far beyond what one 
would assume from the ‘‘Traumdeutung’’. Man has the 
duty of maturing; he is to become capable of loving and to 
develop lovingly and ego-strong an autonomous conscience. 
Instead of repressing pathologically, he has to become cap- 
able of judging and of renunciation without falling sick by 
doing so. Especially he needs to look through the corruptive- 
ness of his conscience and combat it. ‘‘Jenseits des Lust- 
prinzips’’ admonishes our conscience and appeals to ethical 
performance. What does this all mean for psychoanalysis 
as a pedagogical attempt? It is the task of psychoanalytic 
work to shake pathological self-love and self-enamoredness, 
arrogance and the pharisaic as much as their counterparts. 
In the psychic cleansing procedure man is to become capable 
of harnessing his aggressions including the ones directed 
against himself and to utilize them productively. In the 
process of amalgamation with the eros these forces become 
usable for socially constructive work in addition to their aid 
in the formation of ego and conscience. Thus man also takes 
part in the responsibility for the development of a human 
society which does justice to the inner norms of the must, 
and which has the capacity to adjust the external conditions 
to these norms. 

Let us take Freud himself as a symbol for the demands 
which psychoanalytic therapy as an ethical task makes upon 
the physician and the patient. It is not accidental that he 
liked to quote a verse from C. F. Meyer’s ‘‘The Last Days 
of Hutten’’: ‘‘Truly, I am not a clever book, I am but a 
man with all his econtradictions’’. Out of the contradictions 
of his humanness he created something new and deep; his 
work is the mirror of his own human growth. 

This was of marked significance for the fact that Sig- 
mund Freud became a spiritual force behind which his own 
personality stepped in the background. But this personality, 
in his life as well as in the way in which he died his death, 
was a symbol for the psychotherapy and the care of the soul 
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which he exercised upon himself. It is not easy for any psy- 
chotherapist to overcome his own resistances against Freud’s 
ethieal requirements. He is forced to mature as a total per- 
sonality—as Freud puts it—in order to realize ‘‘care of the 
soul in the best sense of the word on himself’’ and on his 
patients. 


SUMMARY 


The historical development of ‘‘ethics’’ in Freud as a 
psychotherapist is being characterized, and the way is pointed 
out in which Freud was interested from the very beginning 
of his studies in the background of human existence, the 
actual fundamental of human growth. 

Beginning with the investigation of the instincts and 
going on to ego and conscience research, after thorough and 
intensive study of his patients he arrived at proving ethical 
conflict underlying every neurosis. Allusion is made to an 
appeal to the ‘‘higher in man’’, and a parallel is drawn to 
Nietzsche showing that both insist in their ethics on a pos- 
tulate which the love of truth demands of man. 

The ethical demands which Freud also makes on the 
psychotherapist do not make it easy for the latter to overcome 
his own resistances in order to realize ‘‘care of the soul’’ in 
its best sense for himself and for his patient. 
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Psychopathology and Problems 
of Oral Libido 


in the Use of Language 


by 


Nandor Fodor 


The psychopathology of every day life is deeply involved 
with language. Examples of mishearing, misspeaking, mis- 
reading, miswriting, misprinting, mistyping and miscounting 
are encountered by all who care to observe and analyse the 
facts. As in every faulty act, there are many motives in- 
volved and a study of them is deservedly of interest. Playing 
with sounds is also within universal experience. The problem 
of oral libidinal discharge which it involves has not yet been 
sufficiently investigated. It covers a variety of semantic man- 
ifestations, including phonetic absurdities, double entendre 
and double talk. tongue twisters, riddles, anagrams and puns. 
The whole field is richly tapestried with wit. The essentials 
of the problems to be presented have been masterfully handled 
by Freud in The Psychopathology of Everyday Life. The 
present study aims less at originality than at a comprehensive 
covering of the whole field of semantic adventures as they 
are met with in clinical experience. 


PROBLEMS OF MISHEARING 


One of the best examples of mishearing we owe to The 
Pirates of Pensance of Gilbert and Sullivan. An old deaf 
maid apprenticed Frederic to a pirate instead of a pilot. 

Deaf people have always been the butt of jokes for 
auditory misadventures. Three deaf men travel in a train 
in London. Is this Wembley? - asks one as the train pulls 
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into a station. No, it is Thursday, - answers the second. 
So am I, says the third, let us all get out and have a drink. 

It is natural for the deaf to mishear. By laughing at 
them, we try to make light of our own failures in proper 
hearing. This failure is far more widespread than suspected, 
only—not being deaf—we make quick auditory adjustments 
from the context and pass over the words misheard. 

Most of the instances of mishearing are due to factors 
inherent in the language. Some of them are so trivial for 
conscious notice that the correction is automatic as in prop- 
erty for proper tea, esteem and a steam, pleasantry and 
pleasant tree, the bay and obey, dismiss and this Miss, dis- 
appointment and this appointment, disfigure and this figure, 
disguise and this guise, distress and this dress, discussed and 
this costs, disposition and this position, grabbed them up and 
grabbed the mop. The difficulties of adjusting to phonetic 
complications are no greater than adjusting to the double 
meaning of words. But the degrees of mishearing can vary 
tremendously both as to sense and nonsense. 

It stands to reason that race myth can be heard as Ray 
Smith, mental attitude as mental latitude, an ocean of suf- 
fering as a notion of suffering, in St. Louis as insane Louis, 
Empire State as Ten past eight, tempest as ten past, forti- 
tude as forty-two, ulcer as vulture, adipose tissue as Oedipal 
tissue, Malone as I’m alone, Giovanni as who was running, 
Dark Dominion as Doctor Minion, sister Bernadette as sister 
burned to death, her furrier as hurt her ear, Eve and I as 
even die. 

It also makes sense that mishearing should be exploited 
for jokes. A schoolboy’s answer to how is your grammar 
was: Granma is fine, but Granpas has been sick lately. A 
girl, after an examination in the nude, was told by the doc- 
tor: you have acute angina; and she answered: that’s what 
my boy friends tell me. A woman cried to her husband: 
the obstetrician told me that I have a fish in the passage and 
if I will have a baby it will be a mackerel. What the doctor 
really said was: you have a deficiency in the passage and if 
you will have a baby it will be a miracle. The dominant 
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sound in deficiency is fish. It is quite conceivable that it 
would overwhelm, and accordingly shape, the rest of the 
sentence. A parallel story is even more illuminating for the 
genesis of mishearing. It is also about a crying woman: 
‘The doctor told me I have tuberculosis and I will die at it. 
What the doctor said was: you have too big a‘toches’ and 
you will have to diet. Note how the misheard word fits into 
the original phonetic pattern: two b(ig) a (to)ches. Note 
also how ‘die at it’ develops from di-et. The story, no doubt, 
is a made up one but it is an excellent example of the ease 
with which phonetic tracks can change. 

Fictional, in all probability, is also the story of the boy 
who told a girl in French: je t’adore; and the girl answered: 
shut it yourself. For mishearing it is a believable illustra- 
tion. The clinical examples of mishearing are never so per- 
fect, are often silly and non-sensical. Here are a few illus- 
trations : 

I see a car go by—what, cargo? This seems to have 
wrecked him—rectum? You are in for it—urine for it. 
Your opinion—Europe. Another experience—a mother ex- 
perience. At the age of four—eight and four. The church 
will be closed after epiphany—Tiffany. That tall fellow was 
the Swedish Angel—Paul fell off the Swedish Angel? All 
of a sudden the door opened—Alexander Dorok? I am es- 
pecially fond of pears—I finished thirty pounds of spinage. 

By a reversal of the process of mishearing, we have an- 
other range for wit. It is a nursery joke to make somebody 
sing, to the tune of God Save the King, the Siamese National 
Anthem, the words being: OWA TENE SIAM—oh, what 
an ass I am. P. G. Wodehouse in Uncle Dynamite (pocket 
ed., Dell, p. 6) makes one of his characters say: ‘‘Yes, my 
dear wife... is taking a trip to the West Indies.— 
Jamaica ?—No, she went by her own free will.’’ (Jamaica— 
did you make her?) The Knock-Knock jokes of a generation 
ago were based on similar verbal distortions: Pregnancy 
whom?—Pregnaney (sprechen sie) Deutsch. Ammonia 
whom?—Am only a bird in a guilded cage. Abessynia— 
I’ll be seeing you. 
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The auditory problem involved in mishearing may 
present fruitful material for analytic exploration. Suppos- 
ing a sentence begins with ‘‘as near authentic as’’, and the 
first auditory perception is NERO. The senseless perception 
will be quickly shaken off, but the word may become a day 
remnant for the formation of a dream at night. The par- 
ticular word misheard may also bear on the psychopathology 
of the percipient. Charm, purse (instead of poise) and 
personality may hint at matrimonial thoughts for financial 
benefit. Cultural differences were brought home to the 
American soldier waking up in a British hospital during the 
war and asking: have I been brought here to die? The cock- 
ney nurse answered unexpectedly: not to-die, you were 
breught here yesterdie. Children provide many amusing 
examples of mishearing. God is called Harold, one of them 
stated positively. Where did you hear that? It is in the 
prayer: Our Father which art in Heaven Harold be Thy 
name. 

The psychodynamics of mishearing may be informative, 
according to Theodore Reik (Psychoanalysis, Fall 1953), *‘of 
the distortions and transformations of words and whole 
sentences to be observed in the psychopathology of paranoi- 
acs. Sentences, purposefully misheard, are repeated in the 
thoughts of paranoiae patients, nourish his suspicions, and 
confirm his ideas of references.”’ 

A similar field of exploration is presented by schizo- 
phrenic language. ‘*‘You stand with the cells I call dog 
biscuit’’, a schizophrenic patient told me. It is possible 
that the schizoid language is also built from misheard and 
distorted fragments of ordinary conversation. In Brain- 
storm, p. 85, Carlton Brown gives us a clue. While in a 
psychotic state, he filled a notebook with puns which he 
planned to publish under the title Everybody’s Grand’mere. 
‘‘The latter word was meant to include grandmother, gram- 
mar and great sea (the limitless Sargasso of language and 
thought, the inexhaustible womb of words).’’ Mother and 
sea being identical sounds in French, it is easy to replace 


one with another. 
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Mishearing in dreams is much easier to deal with. 
Somebody tells a young girl in her dream that ‘‘Carol has 
been X rayed to death’’. In the very dream the thought 
came to her that ‘‘raped to death’’ was a better description. 
Rayed equated with raped, and the mishearing served the 
purpose of repressing yet revealing the patient’s own fear 
of assault. 


DISCLOSURES THROUGH MISSPEAKING 


Mishearing presents a more successful defense against 
our own psychopathology than misspeaking. You can blame 
the language or the intonation for hearing the wrong thing, 
but not so for saying it. The slip of tongue is obviously 
yours. It may not be of consequence, and it may. That 
may depend on your ability to laugh at yourself. 

Churchill, as Prime Minister of England, has made two 
notable public slips in 1943. Reporting of his address at 
Harvard University, the N.Y. Times (Sept. 7, 1943) said: 
‘‘He sailed smoothly through the verbal transition of man 
from the horse and buggy days to the days of the eagle— 
‘eagles being represented by the infernal combustion en- 
gine’. So quickly that the words tumbled out in the same 
breath, he went back and corrected himself—‘the internal 
combustion engine’.’’ The second slip was made earlier in 
the year before the House of Commons in London. He said 
on February 12th: ‘‘I have tried to tell the House every- 
thing that I was sure the enemy did not know.’’ When 
laughter greeted his words, he quickly corrected himself 
and—slipped again: ‘‘I have tried to tell the House every- 
thing that I am sure that the enemy knows and to tell them 
nothing that the enemy ought to know.’’ A member cor- 
rected him: ‘‘ought not to know.’’ Churchill laughed and 
said: ‘‘There was a joke in that.’’ 

The slip about the enemy’s knowledge illustrates the 
danger of jumping to conclusion about unconscious revela- 
tions. A traitor would have given himself away, but Church- 
ill only fell into a semantic trap. Language, being as com- 
plicated as it is, is full of lingual pitfalls. Many of them 
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are due to a transposition of words that had already been 
formed in your mind. Why do you cough so much cookie ?— 
instead of why do you cook so much coffee is a good example. 
To quote two more: Newly snollen fow— instead of newly 
fallen snow. It is kisstomary to cuss the bride—instead it 
is customary to kiss the bride. This is spoonerism after Dr. 
William Spooner, of Oxford. He originated them in 1789 
when he exhorted his church audience to sing: Kinquering 
Kongs Their Tithes Take. 

How the personal element will motivate such transposi- 
tions, is illustrated by this dream: ‘‘I was in the bath tub. 
A little fish was coming towards my chest or I was going 
towards it or was trying to avoid it.’’ The dreamer imme- 
diately commented: ‘‘The fish could not swallow me. That’s 
preposterous. I could follow the swish.’’ 

In view of the dreamer’s strong homosexual repressions, 
thoughts of fellatio seemed to be indicated by the swallowing 
of the fish. The wording of the dream reveals his mental 
confusion, and the verbal slip re-determines the desire to 
escape from the content. 

Using the wrong word in a dream or in associating with 
a dream is another form of misspeaking. A patient dreamed 
of a movie camera being cranked on the seashore. Then the 
scene changed. Rob was in a cave. She associated with 
the camera: ‘‘That would stand for recording. It was 
something like a troglodyte ... no, theodolite for measur- 
ing things.’’ Oddly, the patient did not know (or was just 
blocked from remembering) that a troglodyte was a cave 
man. The slip was an additional verbal determinant of Rob 
as a cave robber, for he was the man to whom she had lost 
her virginity. 

The latent content behind a slip may vary infinitely. 
Aggression is shown by calling somebody a fart smellow in- 
stead of a smart fellow. A confession of sexual transgression 
is presented when a man speaks of relationslip instead of 
relationship. Homosexual transference was revealed by a 
male patient who told the wife of the analyst: Your doctor 
is my husband—instead of your husband is my doctor. 


| 
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Suspicion is indicated when a woman tells of another that 
she knows how to eandle (handle) herself. Doubt in one’s 
own statement is expressed in the question, following an 
exposition: can you swallow (follow) me? The imp of the 
perverse is demonstrated when a mischievous word slips 
through. In a masonic address I have replaced the ritual- 
istie ‘‘cireumscribing our desires’’ with cireumeising our 
desires, something which I always dreaded saying eventually. 
Financial scheming may be hinted at when something 
‘‘ecashes’’ a man’s imagination. A deep-seated trauma is 
evidenced in an interchange of persons as: ‘‘He was 15 
when I died’’. Blocking for unknown reasons may account 
for persistently calling somebody by the wrong name, say 
Gordon instead of Morgan, or for saying the wrong word: 
conspicuous instead of promiscuous. Hostility to one‘s own 
sex may be suspected in a man’s statement that a woman is 
like a flower waiting for the beast (bees). Insincerity may 
have accounted for a noted television actor’s reminiscences 
about Herbert Hoover, ending with a toast to Hever Herbert. 

Preoceupation account for the scrambling of two streams 
of thought. Too much involvment with a patient’s marital 
problems made me define marriage in a lecture as ‘‘two 
people of the opposite sex seeking the completion of their 
personality in the direction of the ordeal (ideal).’’ Love 
for punning made a Shakespearean actor say: It is Tempest 
nine, let us go. Mis-association explains the humorous an- 
swer of a youngster to: what was the principal cultural 
contribution of the Phoenicians? His answer was BLINDS. 
An off-the-track association was produced by a patient on 
hearing me mention Jacob’s ladder: ‘‘That reminds me, I 
want you to read this letter.’’ Guilt feeling was elicited by 
a patient in describing gates in her dream as being ‘‘of 
metal, silver guilt’’. She discovered the slip immediately, 
and it helped her to understand the symbolic value of gate 
as an entrance to the house or body. Somatic translation 
of guilt was plainly revealed by the same girl as a result of 
watching his brother’s masturbation from under a quilt 


| 
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through a pin hole. She said: ‘‘I think that is the reason 
why I URINED my eyesight.’’ 

Crossed sound tracks may produce verbal substitutions 
like bacteria instead of cafeteria. This borders on misre- 
membering in which the phonal element is probably as im- 
portant as the hidden psychie determinant. A patient tried 
to speak of Damon Runyon. All he could say was Rudyard. 
I wanted to use the word lanugo. Instead, lumbago filled 
my mind persistently. Finally, I made a_ break-through: 
Lugano. No sooner had I said it, I knew the right word: 
lanugo. 

The phonal blocking is not necessarily due to the strange- 
ness of technical terms. Once I could not use the word 
debris. All I could say was: brittle. Here the similarity 
of sound is but slight. The same applies to constantly think- 
ing of Gilbert Murray when I wanted to say Gardner Mur- 
phy. Once in a dream during the war I saw Stuttgart on 
a map, and it was stated that Stuttgart had not yet been 
conquered by the Allies. I felt that the name was wrong, 
but I could not find the right one in the dream. On awaken- 
ing, the real name came to me. It was Strassbourg. 

Misremembering names in the dream is very common. 
The reverse process gives the right name but a strange face 
to the person dreamed about. The usual mechanism behind 
this scrambling is condensation: more than one person is 


dreamed about. 
MOTIVES OF MISREADING AND MISWRITING 


Misreading is usually due to hasty perception of the text, 
the false recognition flowing along familiar association tracks. 

‘*Hunt Tresea Clue in Philadelphia’’ (N.Y. Times, Jan. 
16, 1943) was read by me as Hunt Treasure Clue. Treasure 
hunts are more familiar than the name Treseca. ‘‘ Beaver 
College Honors Four’’ (Times, June 8, 1953) I misread as 
Honors Fur. Beaver and fur are much closer association than 
beaver and four. Unconscious processes of approximation 
may result in misreading Niagara for Nicaragua, elevator 
for lavatory, old course for old curse, Senate voted for Senate 
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vetoed, Lady Beveridge for Lady Bridge. The latter mis- 
reading comes from a bridge player. An alcoholic, presum- 
ably, would have read the name correctly. To a nose digger 
I owe the misreading of ‘‘Rebecca West Speaks Her Piece’’ 
as Rebecca West Picks her Face. 

Not being an act of communication, misreading rarely 
results in psychological complications. Miswriting, on the 
other hand, is tangible and, unless caught in time, endures 
and embarrases. In dreams written down for the analyst, it 
might be an interpretative clue. 

A dentist dreams of Minster, a rival dentist and writes 
down his name, after awakening, as Victor Minster. Then 
he realizes that Victor is wrong and crosses it out. As his 
own name, in his parents’ tongue, meant laurel, he had no 
difficulty in identifying Victor with himself and in realising 
that Victor Minster stood for the wish to be as aggressive and 
as successful as this rival was. 

A patient dreamed that his brother married Irene W. 
But he wrote down Marie W. His wife’s name was Marie 
Irene. Clearly then, he was dreaming of his own marriage, 
using a brother who looked very much like himself. 

‘*T asked my sister’’, a woman dreamed, ‘‘if mother still 
liked coffee. She said, yes.’’ On awakening, she wrote coffin 
instead of coffee. As there was also mention of an undertaker 
in her dream, the suspicion of a death wish against her mother 
was disclosed by the slip. The similarity of coffee and coffin 
may recall a doggerel in which coughing is the subject of 
equation: ‘‘It is not the coughing but the coffin they carry 
you off in.’’ 

Here is an instance of miswriting that I entitled Love 
in the Gutter. To quote: ‘‘A beautiful woman, a brunette, 
charming and sweet, well built, dressed in a silk or SATAN 
evening gown, lay in the street near the curb or on the side- 
walk near the curb and I lay beside her on her left.’’ 

Repressed sexual thoughts may be suspected when the 
letter | is dropped from the word public, or when such in- 
delicate reversal is put in black and white as peehole keeper 
instead of keyhole peeper.. Here we approach witmaking 
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that often makes use of the mechanism of miswriting. The 
gold digger who is very FUND of a man and, looking like 
a flower, is called a moneysuckle seem to be deliberate efforts 
at producing laughter. On the other hand LIARY in place 
of diary feels like a genuine slip. Miswriting due to lack 
of education belongs to another realm, yet such examples as 
ministration or mensuration in place of menstruation might 
hide an unconscious thought. Main Street instead of men- 
struate can only occur in a dream. It does not contribute to 
entertainment. It is often the utilitarian aspect that helps 
us suspect a made-up slip and distinguish it from a genuine 
one. 

A single letter is enough to change the meaning of a 
word. Searf has an almost silent f. When a patient told a 
man in a dream that he should wear a white scarf over his 
knee, it was natural to ask her of anything had happened 
to her knee. Indeed, memories of knee injuries came in 
abundance. She searred them too often, and after a severe 
dislocation she was told that she would never be well enough 
to curtsy—which to her as a singer was very important. 

Similar verbal disguise can be accomplished by the omis- 
sion of a letter from a tell-tale word. Thus bowl may be 
short for bowel and bank, for a German patient, was short 
for banquet as soup was served in the presence of the teller 
(plate in German). 

As an example of the compulsion to confess through a 
slip, Theodore Reik quotes from an enthusiastic letter of a 
vacationing husband to his wife that he was having a won- 
derful time and wished ‘‘you were her’’ (Psychoanalysis, 
Fall, 1953) 

I caught. myself writing to a man who had asked me 
to visit him in Atlantie City: ‘‘If and when I find myself 
there, I shall certainly CEASE the opportunity to call on 
The misspelling of seize was a confession, as I cer- 


you.”’ 
tainly did not intend to make the call. 

Another neat example of misspelling was given by a 
patient who dreamed of remarriage. He wrote: ‘‘some 
neices were present.’’ He was surprised at the misspelling 
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but admitted that re-marriage would be nice and that he 
had some nieces that were very nice. 

A patient repeatedly wrote: ‘‘Somebody elsi’’, instead 
of else. It turned out that this oldest sister was Elsie and 
she did create a problem in his psychic life. 

When a woman dreams that she is in the bathtub and 
the telephone WRINGS, one may be justified to think that 
a cleansing problem preoccupies her mind in some context 
(probably a sexual one). On the other hand, it is open 
to question how much psychological determinant may be 
hidden behind a badly TEATED child, BOTHER- in-law, 
STORK Exchange or the WAILING list of a stockbroker. 
Defective instead of detective, infernal instead of internal 
revenues, inferior decorator instead of interior decorator or 
inferior derogator instead of decorator, damtist instead of 
dentist, damager instead of manager, my best fiend instead 
of best friend are jocular exploitation of misspelling. They 
are too good to be true. 

Misprinting and mistyping are subsidiary channels of 
the miswriting mechanism. 

Misprinting may be genuine on the part of the type- 
setter or it may be motivated by mischief. We cannot tell 
which is the case in ‘‘The motorist approached the coroner 
at 60 miles per hour’’ (Laughter is Legal, by Francis Lee 
Golden). Nor is it possible to determine whether the printer 
or the poet was responsible for ‘‘bed’’ instead of head in 
the following quoted from a newspaper column: 


I am been syko-anilised 
An’ truthful it may be 
That what goes on inside my bed 
Wood even startel me. 


The case of mistyping is simpler. When the typist’s 
fingers try to catch up with her racing mind, curious con- 
densation may result, as: I don’t know how THELL I knew 
what they did. Writing above THEAD of the readers. I 
have not bothered about his TOUCH (teeth much). 

Is the mistype purely technical in this instance: The 


= 
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lawn was divided into three sections. On the left... on 
the right . . . I cannot remember what was in the MUDDLE. 

Transposition of letters is a similar phenomenon to 
transposition (tranference) from below to above or from 
above to below, but in most instances a mechanical slip is 
satisfactory to explain the mistype. The DROG BOKE 
loose, instead of the dog broke loose, or TI FOND IT in- 
stead of To find it needs no psychological motivation in the 
typist. For Denny’s SNAKE (sake) is more suspicious 
but the spell of alliteration might be a sufficient explanation. 

Shorthand mistakes are governed by similar determin- 
ants but the chance of faulty action is double as two factors 
are involved: hearing and writing. One hears what one 
likes. A religious typist would hardly slip on ‘‘a string of 
rosary’’. I did. I found I had written: a string of 
GROCERY. 

Mispronouncing may also conceal unconscious deter- 
minants. TEAR (the verb) instead of tear (the noun) may 
be legitimiately confused by a foreigner in prononciation. 
But when a German foreigner would say FUTT instead of 
foot, the situation differs as Futt is a vulgar slang word for 
vagina. 

Witticism makes considerable use of mispronunciation. 
There is the story of the cockney mother and her two daugh- 
ters having their photograph taken. As the photographer 
went under the dark cloth, one of the daughters asked excit- 
edly: what is he going to do? The mother answered: he is 
going to foeus!—What, all of us? 

Here is a Vernal Reflection by H. I. Phillips (Telegram, 
April 8, 1944) 


It must be tough to be a crocus 

With Spring's routine so hocus-pocus; 
If I were one I’d up and soakus 

Each bitter spell that tried to chokus. 


A picture posteard from Florida shows the portrait of 
Old ‘Bil’ Pelican with the following verse: 
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A gorgeous bird is the pelican 

Whose beak can hold more than his belican 

He can put in his beak food enough for a week 
But I’ll be d-d if I ean see how in Heliean. 


The poem was reprinted in the World Telegram under 
the title: How Silican You Get About the Pelican? 

Miscounting in dreams may not express uncertainties. 
As there are no ‘‘either-or’’s in a dream, a statement about 
5-6 people being present calls equal attention to the number 
® and the number 6. Both have to be considered, but not 
necessarily numerically. Six may just stand for sex, as 
Sachs (of Fifth Ave) or socks (sox appeal) may. Ten may 
be the top number of the decimal system but it also may 
stand, by shape, for male and female and—as they are con- 
joined—for marriage. Numbers can do all sorts of crazy 
things in dreams.* Here is an illustration: 

‘*T was flying over the approach to the river and landed 
before it. It seemed the trip had taken 85 or 35 minutes 
from Bayport, L. I.’’ 

The two figures are in wrong sequence; 35-85 would 
have been more natural but even then the difference between 
the two figures for approximate time is too big. Surpris- 
ingly, the patient associated : 

‘‘Bayport is Baby Port. It reminds me of a girl who 
lives there and to whom I am attracted with fantasies of 
marriage. The figure 85 means the same as 35 because if 
you cut the figure 8 vertically, you get two 3-s, and 85 be- 
comes 35. The two 3-s are a pictorial representation of two 
breasts on the horizontal plane.’’ 

Who will say that mathematics is a dry subject? 

The same patient, in another dream, meets a Mrs. Kalb 
on 44th St. in New York. In the dream, this woman is the 
manager of a young actress. During the analysis of the 
dream, the patient corrects himself. It was not 44th, it was 


*The Psychoanalytie Treatment of Number Dreams in Nandor Fodor’s 
New Approaches to Dream Interpretation, N.Y. Citadel Press, pp. 


225-332 
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45th St. He oriented himself, in narrating the dream, by a 
theatre on Broadway. He saw this theatre in the dream 
and it is on 45th St. and not on 44th. 

The patient knew no Mrs. Kalb. He thought Kalb 
meant cow. As cow evokes calf, it seems likely that the young 
actress managed is a daughter, hence the dream speaks of 
mother and daughter. As 44 is a duplication of numbers, 
it equates the daughter with the mother. This is the usual 
situation we meet with in the dream life of young men: 
the daughter steps into the place of the mother as a libidinal 
objective. But in this instance the duplication stood for 
something more important: for an identification of himself 
with his mother at a very early level, for the desire of being 
a girl and thus being able to compete with a sibling who was 
born after him. A queen appeared earlier in the same dream 
and he presented himself before her without a jacket and 
tie, and had great difficulty in leaving ‘‘the old age home.”’ 
The old age was his infancy, and the necktie was the tie to 
his mother, the queen. When, therefore, during the analysis 
of the drean, he corrected 44 to 45, he was taking the very 
step forward which he could not take in the dream. The 
slip belonged to the dream like an association that occurs to 
us immediately on awakening. It was continuing the presen- 
tation of his problem: how to leave mother and his feminine 
identification with her behind? Hence the figure 44 was not 
introduced in the dream by mistake. It was the principal 
symbol in the drama of his mother identification. 


PROBLEM OF ORAL LIBIDINAL DISCHARGE 


Substitution is a simple dream device. One word may 
stand for another if phonetically or by association it is re- 
lated, regardless of its ideational content. The choice is 
governed by the available word supply, as in the case of day 
remnants that furnish the building blocks for the dream at 
night. Anything that can stand for something else is excel- 
lent material. Semantic substitutions being our main pre- 
occupation in this study, let us point to a few simple ones: 
Bert and berth for birth, tree and for for three and four, 
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retina, angina, Regina for vagina, Ruth for truth, insist for 
incest, janitor for genital, eggsalad for excellent, Mandalay 
for many delay, I.N.S. (International News Service) for I 
am an ass. Examples are endless and the range which sub- 
stitutions may cover may take us through time and space to 
the ends of the earth or to prehistoric days. For illustra- 
tion I quote a dream of my own the date of which is August 
1937: 

‘*l dreamed that I had invited a publisher friend for 
breakfast. (He was a distinguished looking man, with a 
pleasant personality, but non-existent in reality). Two 
other friends were at the breakfast table, both of them novel- 
ists. This embarrassed me as I did not wish my friend to 
think that I had an ulterior motive in inviting him. My 
embarrassment increased when a shadow voice shouted across 
the breakfast talk: they are novelists. The publisher then 
left. Later in the dream, I met him again. In the mean- 
time, Miss Beenham, secretary of the International Institute 
for Psychical Research (of which I was Director of Research 
at the time) asked me if I had seen her poem in that yellow 
psychic paper. I knew that she referred to the Indisch 
Spiritistisch Tijdschrift, published in Semarang, Dutch In- 
dies; it had a yellow cover and was on view in our Library. 
[ picked up the paper and found it printed in English in- 
stead of Dutch. There was no poem in it. An unsigned 
note, however, made me think that this might have been what 
Miss Beenham meant. It was not in verse. I called her 
attention to it, and she answered: It was not a poem, it was 
a MOEM. In a flash, I returned: So you have become a 
writer, too.’’ 

What I meant was that she became a writer like Somer- 
set MAUGHAM. I felt very witty in twisting Maugham’s 
name to rhyme with poem. But the wit grew stale on awak- 
ening. As to the hidden meaning of MOEM, all that occur- 
red to me was that it was an anagram for MEMO. The 
dream lay unexplained and forgotten for twenty years in 
my files. Thinking of puns made me recall it. I got up from 
bed, found the dream and in the stillness of the night began 
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to gather associations that, I thought, my more mature years 
should provide. This is my present analysis: 

The dream is in two sections. The publisher stands for 
an important communication from the unconscious, for some- 
thing that will out. The two novelists qualify it as something 
within the realm of imagination, perhaps in the psyche (in 
view of psychic research) or as something novel from far 
away in time (Far East) the revelation of which meets with 
resistance (my embarrassment) but not with complete re- 
pression (the voice shouting). Breakfast is the beginning 
of the day or life or, for that matter of the human species. 
The secret to be communicated is yellow with age and Miss 
Beenham, as secretary, holds it. This takes us into the second 
part of the dream for the understanding of which a start 
can be made with the name of Miss Beenham. The letter 
‘th’? is silent. The name stands for BEEN and AM, pos- 
sibly: what I have been and what I am. Presently, it came 
to me that Miss Beenham was married and her marital name 
was Mrs. English. This struck me as significant. The Dutch 
paper was printed in English. Dutch I do not understand. 
it holds the secret. English reveals it. But more than that: 
English is not just an individual name, it is a collective one, 
it stands for a race. 

There WAS an East Indian spiritualist paper published 
as described in Semarang. My knowledge in the dream 
makes Semarang part of the dream. It is evoked,* though 
not directly mentioned. (Nor is the first name of Maugham 
mentioned, yet that is also part of the dream by evocation.) 
It struck me that SEMAR ... and SOMER ... are sus- 
piciously similar. The feeling began to rise in me that they 
held the same semantic clue. The most intriguing element 
of the dream appeared to be the missing poem. It was found 
to be a note in prose and it is called a MOEM. Why should 
it associate with Maugham (when it does not rhyme with 


the name) and why should I have been so happy at making 


* See Evocation of the Undreamed in Nandor Fodor:- New Ap- 
proaches to Dream Interpretation, pp. 346-52 
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an insipid pun? I like puns but I was disappointed with 
this one on awakening. Obviously, the whole dream turned 
on MOEM or MAUGHAM. 

The only clew was my original association that I made 
on awakening: that MOEM was an anagram for MEMO. At 
the time when the dream occurred I was not yet a psycho- 
analyst. 1 did not know that an immediate association on 
awakening should be considered as part of the dream. Hence, 
| accepted MEMO as an explanation and not as something 
additional that required interpretation. But even as an 
explanation MEMO should have meant something. I should 
have considered it as a reminder, as a stimulus to remember- 
ing. The key was in it being an anagram. It is not the 
only anagram that MOEM yields. There was a more im- 
portant one: MOME or MOM, as the rule is that one letter 
in an anagram can always be ignored. But MOM means 
mother, a very eloquent word, almost shouting at me like 
the shadow voice in the dream. What was it shouting? 

In MAUGHAM the ‘‘h”’ is as silent as in BEENHAM. 
The ‘‘g’’ is also silent. So MAUGHAM was also MOM. 
And MA was the syllable hidden in Se-MA-rang. SOMER 
was just a shade of sound apart from So-MA-r. And now 
another thing seemed to stand out that I failed to appreciate 
before, Both Maugham and Beenham end in AM. Poem 
and Moem end in the same sound, EM for AM. That leaves 
us with a juxtaposition of MO and PO. If MO stands for 
MO-ther, surely PO would stand for Father. But the poem 
(father) is not yet in the news, it is only a shape of things 
to come, it is only a hint (unsigned note), hence Mother 
as antecedent to Father is the outstanding determinant of 
BEEN and AM. The evidence of mythology is that a matri- 
archal system has preceded the patriarchal one in the far 
away, dim past of humanity. Roheim speaks of the Eternal 
Ones of the dream. Is the Mother God one of them? A 
chord of biblical memories floated into my mind. I AM 
THAT I AM—God Eternal. BEFORE ABRAHAM WAS 
I AM. In the latter, there is a hint at God Eternal now 
and before. Suddenly, the sentence took shape in my mind: 
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BEFORE THE FATHER WAS MOTHER IS. Miss Been- 
ham must have represented the age-old and forever young 
Mother of the Race. Her youth and beauty qualified her 
to represent that Undieing Divinity which the concept of 
the Father God had cast into oblivion. The two novelists 
now suggested the plurality and dominance of the Father 
God dated from Abraham. Thus, the simple phonetic ele- 
ments of PO and MO appeared as parallel analytic sub- 
stitutes for the first and greatest spiritual substitution in 
human history. 

Why should I dream of this at a time when, as far as 
I was able to recall, no such problems fell within my mental 
ken? The romantic solution is definitely out. I had no 
repressed feelings for our very efficient secretary. Nor did 
she fit the image of my mother or that of the race. She was 
Jewish but I do not consider that as an argument for racial 
antiquity. The dream was not predictive of a coming interest 
in biblical or racial research. I have not indulged to a 
worthwhile extent in either in the twenty years that followed. 
Was it then the instinct of playing with words that was re- 
sponsible for the dream? 

Whether the play instinct is responsible for some dreams 
or not, is not a difficult problem to solve. We do make jokes 
in dreams. Many jokes are based on a play with words, 
hence the play instinct does enter into the formation of 
dreams. The quality of the joke does not matter. The ques- 
tion is, can the joke as such represent an oral libidinal dis- 
charge and thus be an objective of the dream work? 

Once I dreamed of running into a khamsoon (African 
sandstorm) in the street. I made a pun: this is not a kham- 
soon, it is damn soon, meaning that a few minutes more 
would have seen me safely in a car. Possibly, on a latent 
level, khamsoon stood for ‘‘came too soon’’, but the pun as 
such is a revelation of the rhyming instinct that has been 
instilled in us in nursery days when sounds for play were 
as important as blocks for building. 
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ANAGRAMS GALORE 


Before entering deeper into the oral libidinal aspects 
of playing with sounds like a child, let us consider a series 
of well developed anagrams in one of my dreams that con- 
join the problem with higher mental activity. While I like 
puns, I do not care for anagrams which I consider a rather 
primitive hide-and-seek game with letters. That is why I 
was so surprised in finding how well I used them as a dream 
device. This was the dream: 

‘*A woman had a son called Gazi. The name was given 
to the boy because his father was a Sultan, and the Sultan 
was called Gugen Erbotul. 

‘*Then the name of Gyuszi Kont (the son of a brick 
manufacturer in my native town, a boy only a year older 
than I was) was changed to Azot. I had to solve the mean- 
ing of this name and I had an inspiration: that it was an 
anagram from a Hungarian wine song. Immediately, I 
asked him if he got my meaning. He said: ‘‘Rajta!’’ (Go 
to it, charge, in military language.) I said, yes, it comes 
from the song ‘‘Nosza rajta, j6 katonék’’ (Go to it, good 
soldiers), and I sung it. But then I realised that ‘‘nosza’’ 
(that appeared to be the key word behind ‘‘rajta’’) was a 
very poor anagram for ‘‘azot’’. This worried me. (‘‘Nosza’’ 
is an exclamation, something like: well then) In a later 
part of the dream I saw a newspaper spread out and in it 
the word ‘‘auto’’ appeared. Now I took this as an anagram 
for ‘‘azot’’. 

Auto is just as bad as ‘‘nosza’’ for an anagram on 
‘*azot’’. The whole thing was a bad and apparently sense- 
less jumble, only one thing being clear: that the latent con- 
tent of the whole dream must be hidden in the anagrams. 
With that clue, the name of the Sultan quickly yielded some- 
thing of interest. ‘‘Gugen’’ suggested a German word: 
genug, meaning: enough. ‘‘Erbotul’’ was more difficult, 
but to my surprise I found that a rearrangement of its let- 
ters give the word: trouble. I could not help wondering 
how remarkably accurate my phonetic copy of a jumble 
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of sounds was. So the Sultan’s name was ENOUGH 
TROUBLE. Well, I thought, all sultans were tyrants and 
they caused trouble enough to their people. But if the 
tyrant is the father, the ‘‘trouble enough’’ must refer to 
the problems which the strong father had created in my 
infantile uneonscious. The very choice of Gyuszi Kont, 
from my native town, bears out that the setting of the dream 
is in my childhood. As Gazi means leader, a veiled hint 
is apparent at the ancient rivalry between father and son, 
the latter seeming to emerge in an enhanced position. But 
Gazi itself is an anagram for the Hungarian word IGAZ 
(true) and for the name GIZA, a girl towards whom I had 
strong sexual fantasies as a child. Further, GIZA, by sound 
value, evokes in me the Pyramid of Gizeh. As the pyramids 
were burial places for the Pharoahs, was I making a con- 
fession (as part of my troubles) of a death wish against 
father because of infantile rivalry for mother? Was I say- 
ing that if father were dead (buried under the pyramid) 
I would have my beautiful Mamma (for whom Giza is used 
as a substitute) all to myself? Is this my true character of 
which I should learn? Oddly enough, Sultan easily trans- 
lates itself into another Hungarian word: TANULSZ, 
meaning YOU LEARN. If now we group the words that 
the anagrams yield, we have: YOU LEARN, TRUE, 
ENOUGH TROUBLE. Properly made into a sentence, the 
words yield the meaning: IF YOU TAKE THE TROUBLE 
YOU LEARN THE TRUTH. The ‘‘if’’ is not in the dream. 
It never is. Freud said we have to put it in during inter- 
pretation. 

He who knows the truth is a wise man. But it is not 
yet clear what the truth, or profit from the truth, may be. 
For that we have to examine the second part of the dream. 

| well remember the father of Gyuszi Kont. He re- 
minded me of my grandfather, with the difference that old 
Kont was a very well-to-do man and, to me, mysteriously 
unapproachable. I often sneaked into the grounds of his 
brick factory, and was awed by the depths of the excava- 
tions and at the water that collected like a deep lake at the 
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bottom. It is very likely that in my unconscious he took 
the place of a wished-for better father and that Gyuszi Kont 
was myself improved. He used to display an air of posses- 
sions of which I was entirely devoid and she also had a 
younger sister whom she dominated whereas I had an older 
sister who dominated me. He used to inspire whistful feel- 
ings in me. Kont is also a heroic figure in Hungarian poetry, 
and my father was too humble for a hero. Speaking of ana- 
grams, Kont would stand for KNOT,—the tie that binds 
the son to his father. A change in that relationship might 
be an occasion for celebration as suggested by the wine song. 
Actually, other indications also bear on the identity between 
myself and Gyuszi Kont. The first is the word AUTO, mean- 
ing self, the second is NOSZA which, reversed, is the root for 
AZON-OS, meaning identical. 

It may be that basically all these interpretations will 
be considered as resting on a very uncertain ground. But 
once the anagrams have started it, they must be carried 
to a conclusion. And the concluding item, the last mystery 
presented by the dream, is the word AZOT. 

For a long time, I was unable to progress beyond bibli- 
cal associations: At Gaza, Philip disappeared from the sight 
of the eunuch and was found at Azotus. Note the similarity 
of Gazi to Gaza and Azot to Azotus. It is too striking to be 
easily dismissed. The biblical story tells about the Spirit 
of the Lord eatching up Philip and translating him to a dis- 
tance of thirty miles in the same instantaneous manner as 
the prophets were caught up and carried away. From Giza 
to Azot may symbolise a sudden rising to a new mental level, 
a change and progress in spirit. 

Years later, on reading Jung’s Integration of Personal- 
ity, I discovered that AZOTH is a quality of the Philosopher’s 
Stone in alchemy (P. 163). When I was in my High School 
years, I was fascinated by a novel about an alchemist. The 
word AZOT could have entered my mind at that remote 
period and lay forgotten AZOTA. (Since, in Hungarian) 
Thus, the possibility cannot be excluded that my dream 
also had an alchemical coloring: from Giza to Azot, the 
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dross of sexual fantasies changed into the shining gold of 
wisdom, a new self in place of the old one—a compliment 
to myself which I don’t think I deserved. 

Whether I have been playing a game of verbal make- 
believe or not, it is now possible to return to the dream about 
the MOEM and ask a perturbing question: is the matri- 
archal setting of that dream a retrojection into the racial 
past in order to escape from patriarchal tyranny into an 
earlier age in which a child could love his mother without 
fearing the castrating father? As we know that before the 
phallic period the mother is the only power in the life of 
the child, a parallel to the matriarchal era does exist within 
living human experience. Hence, it is conceivable that a 
regressive wish fantasy may carry us to a historically earlier 
period for the purpose of having the power of the father 
annulled. As my dream about the Gazi and the Sultan 
occurred at least a year after the one about the MOEM, it is 
possible that this may have been the true objective behind 
a play on words that had embraced the first sounds a child 
learns to utter. 

This brings us right into the middle of the problem of 
oral libido manifesting itself in the love of sounds. 


LOVE OF SOUNDS 


Sound is an important oral product. It attracts atten- 
tion, it gives pleasure and it becomes a means of communica- 
tion. Crying is a signal of distress, gooing is a sign of well- 
being, and both are initial vocal exercises. The response of 
the parents, their barrage of words against the auditory 
center of the child rouses the instinct to imitate. The lips 
learn to move up and down and by slapping produce the 
greatest sound on earth: MAMMA. The mother responds, 
an exchange of sounds follows and baby talk is on its way. 
Sounds like Mamma, pappa, dada, tata, baba, nana make 
very little demand on the tongue. Agility for using an in- 
creasing number of vowels and consonants slowly evolves. 
The voeabulary, for a long time, will consist of one and two- 
syllable sounds, the latter satisfying the repetitive instinct 
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which is to grow into an important semantic tool. Gradual- 
ly, meaning and sound become connected and thus real 
words are born. Mamma is no longer a mere vocalisation, 
she is a definite person, so is Papa or Nana. Increasing 
body-awareness will lead to veevee, kaka and popo (the 
latter being more Continental than American; cici, didi, 
esecse designate the breast for the Hungarian baby, bibi 
the physical injury, and duplicated sounds will describe 
playmates or grown-ups by such names as Bobo, Boubou, 
Gogo, Jojo, Koko, Kiki, Fify, Lily, Loulou, Mimi, Nona, Nina, 
Zaza or Zsazsa. 

Time passes, we grow up but we retain the infantile 
means of word production. Gaga, cookoo and ninny are 
nursery sounds to describe somebody who is devoid of sense 
or simple like a child. Vocalisation in the imitative manner 
of an infant is the best we can do about such sounds as bing- 
bang, bim-bum, tic-tac, kling-klung, ding-dong or yum-yum. 
The nursery still lives in such names, applied to real or fic- 
tional persons, animals or objects as Georgie-Porgie, Andy- 
Pandy, Crazy Daisy, Silly Lilly, Even Steven, Nellie-Bellie, 
Susie-Woozy, Humpty-Dumpty, Honky-Tonky, Hickory- 
Dickory Duck, Hugger-Mugger, King Kong, Rin-tin-tin, 
Rikitikitavi, self-wetting Betsy-Wetsy, places like Kit-Cat, 
Shim-Sham, Peer Gynt’s Soria-Moria, Sing Song, Hong 
Kong, Shantung, Chunking, Baden Baden or distant Pago 
Pago. 

Verbal pleasure by repetition is the reason of favoring 
words that duplicate like bonbon, pompom, tom-tom, dum 
dum, bye-bye, pooh-pooh, pow-wow, cancan, chin-chin, tut 
tut. rara (hurrah), bon ton, chit-chat, mish-mash, nit-wit, 
sing song, riff raff, fantan, rag-tag, flim-flam, péle-méle, tell- 
tale, big wig, Hell’s bells, tit for tat, brick 4 brack, drips and 
drops, Mau Mau, Tartar, Berber, barbar, Tunguz, Kirgiz, 
eager beaver. 

Oral play in sound and word formation appears dis- 
tinctly behind such verbal twins as argue-bargue, dilly-dally, 
ducky-wacky, fuzzy-wuzzy, hanky-panky, harum-scarum, hel- 
ter-skelter, hilly-billy, higgledy-piggledy, hodge-podge, hocus- 
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pocus, hoity-toity, hotsy-totsy, hunky-dory, hurly-burly, 
hustle-bustle, itsy-bitsy, lovey-dovey, mumbo-jumbo, namby- 
pamby, nilly-willy, palsy-walsy, rolly-polly, shilly-shally, sil- 
ly-billy, teeny-weeny, teeter-toter, tittle-tattle, a tisket a tas- 
ket, topsy-turvy, walkie-talkie and wishy-washy. 

It is worth observing that many of these words are 
derogatory. Those coming from Central Europe will keenly 
recall that Erger-Berger, the greatest Jew-baiting song was 
similarly constructed. Deprecation is the principal goal in 
such duplications as principles-shinciples, high rating-high 
shmating and in the story about the woman who was asked: 
what is wrong with your son. The psychiatrist said, the 
woman answered, that he had an Oedipus complex. Oedipus- 
Shmoedipus, the other woman replied, as long as he loves his 
mother he should be alright. 

The duplication of sound inevitably leads to a duplica- 
tion of meaning. This reveals a higher mental activity. 
The poverty of language forces upon us to use the same 
word for a variety and sometimes opposite meanings. It is 
the context or the intonation that helps us to find the right 
sense. In Chinese, intonation is used excessively. In West- 
ern tongues this is comparatively rare. ‘‘Nice man”’ is a 
praise, but a change of intonation makes it deprecatory. 
Calling somebody a dog is an insult, but among friends a 
caressing ‘‘you dog’’ may be a compliment. The context 
of the sentence helps us to understand whether fast means 
speed, a tight hold, immorality in women, a warning to be 
steady (hold fast) or abstention from food. In the same 
manner we find the right value in totally opposite meanings 
such as acting (doing or pretending to do something), pay- 
ing (in money or suffering instead), fencing (duelling or 
verbally evading), suggesting (leaving you fre or influenc- 
ing), go on (continue or don’t say), invention (a new idea 
or a lie), presently (rightaway or in the near future), real- 
ise (bringing into factuality or imagine), forging (a ring of 
steel or falsify), protest (fighting for or against), cleave 
(separate or adhere), ward (orphan or guardian, scaffold 
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(for execution or construction) and beyond criticism (both 
below and above). 

Spelling is a visual means of distinction between pho- 
netically identical meanings. Deer and dear, aunt and ant, 
right and wright and write, heal and heel, mail and male, 
bear and bare, rain and rein, navel and naval, berth and 
birth, plane and plain, knot and nut are just a few examples. 
Spelling alone is of little help in such words as nail (on the 
finger) and nail (to be hammered), license (for sin) and 
license (for permission), mummy (Egypt) and mummy for 
mother, date (for fruit) and date for appointment, make- 
up (theatrical, character or typographical), tie (necktie and 
obligation) and mail (armor and postal communication. ) 

Because of this, phonetic identity becomes an inexhaust- 
ible source for witticism. Mantle piece becomes mental peace, 
sweet peas takes the place of sweet peace, good night for 
good knight plays on the silent ‘‘k’’ and a reindeer can look 
up into the sky and ask its mate: is it going to rain dear? 
Churchill’s message to Turkey: remember, Christmas is com- 
ing, was a political classic. ‘‘I was after a sickness’’ means 
having recovered or trying to get sick. A knowledge of slang 
is necessary to understand: my girl friend cannot wrestle but 
you ought to see her box. 

Newspaper headlines make big capital out of a secondary 
meaning or of a verbal twist, ‘‘Elephant Checks in With 
Trunk as Hotel Plays Host to Menagerie. (Telegram, Jan. 
27, 1956). Some of these headlines are nightmarish: ‘‘ Eros’ 
Arrows Make Fewer Errors. The subtitle: Marriage Seems 
to be Here to Stay was explanatory (Telegram, June 11, 
1949) Imaginary headlines is a ready-made rejoinder: Cleo- 
patra Says to Cesar: I Am Not Prone to Argue. 

What is the difference and Why games are as popular 
as ever. Noah’s Are and Joan of Are differ because one 
was made of wood, the other was Maid of Orleans. An 
automobile, a sigh and a monkey differ because the automobile 
is too dear, the sigh is oh dear and the monkey is you dear. 
The reply to what is better than honor is in her. A kiss 
on the telephone is like a straw hat because it cannot be felt. 
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Julius Cesar could not have caught a cold because he would 
have become Julius Sneezar. An old maid is like a green 
tomato because it is difficult to-mate-her. Oh you are a doll. 
What kind, crocodile, Jiskadal? What kind of a noise annoys 
an oyster? A noisy kind of a noise annoise anoister. 

The love of absurdities is right next door. Why are 
fire engines always red? The Readers’ Digest (Dec. 1942) 
answered it: Fire engines have four wheels and eight men. 
Four and eight are twelve. Twelve inches make a foot. A 
foot is a ruler. Queen Elizabeth was a ruler. The Queen 
Elizabeth is the largest ship that sails the seven seas. Seas 
have fish. Fish have finns. The Finns fight the Russians. 
The Russians are red. Fire engines are always rushin’. 
Therefore, fire engines are always red. 

Rube Goldberg was a pictorial master of absurdities. 
Double talk is a verbal mastery. The question asked by Alice 
in Wonderland: whether you can make words mean so many 
different things, was rightly rephrased by Humpty-Dumpty: 
‘‘The question is which is to be the master—that’s all.’’ Here 
is double talk by an army inspector who suspected that his 
class was drowsing : 

‘You then take the loose sections of fendered smolg and 
gwelg them, being careful not to overheat the brought tag- 
ooks. At this time, extract and wampf them gently for about 
time and a half. Fwengle each one twice, then dip them in 
blinger. Otherwise discoobilate the entire instrument in 
twetchels. Now, are there any questions?—Yes, came a 
sleepy voice from the rear: what are twetchels?’’ (Readers’ 
Digest, Dee. 1945) 

Paradoxes represent absurdities in another guise. Here 
is an illustration from the comic strip Sally’s Sallies in the 
New York American: ‘‘I wish you would stay at home to- 
night, Art, to see how wonderful your son behaves when you 
are out.’’ A coarser example of paradoxical phonetics is 
the dialogue between two women: ‘‘I slept in a stable, that’s 
why I am so hoarse.’’—‘‘I slept with a horse, that’s why I 


am so stable.’’ 
The closeness of paradox and double entendre is demon- 
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strated by a historic oracular statement: Ibis Redibis Non 
Moriaris in Bello. Without punctuation, it can be inter- 
preted: returning from war unharmed, or perishing in war. 
A Hungarian Bishop in the Middle Ages was jailed for con- 
spiracy against the Queen when his written instruction to 
fellow conspirators was found to read: Reginam occidere 
nolite timere bonum est. Si omnes consentiunt ego non 
contradico. You should (should not) be afraid to kill the 
Queen. If everybody agrees I will not (I will) contradict. 


PUNS, LIMERICKS AND TONGUE TWISTERS. 


Probably the highest, yet believed to be the lowest form 
of semantic play is punning. A pun is a hidden verbal mean- 
ing that, like a Jack-in-the-box, explodes right into your face. 
The exhilaration of a good pun is due to this explosive effect. 
The denunciation of puns is probably due to envy: the critic 
regrets that it was not he who made the pun. 

In poetry punning is accepted as a source of delight. 
Think of the tortoise that ‘‘taught us’’ in Alice’s Wonder- 
land, of ‘‘autumn’s strip-trees act’’ as an example of pic- 
turesque speech and patter (Reader’s Digest, Oct. 1945, p. 
74), of Thomas Hood’s answer to the reproach that he was 
not writing more serious poetry: ‘‘If I would earn my 
livelihood I have to be a lively Hood.’’ Shakespeare did not 
think that punning was unbecoming. Mercutio dies (in 
Romeo and Juliet) with this pun: ‘‘Ask for me tomorrow, 
and you shall find me a grave man.’’ 

Louis Untermyer believes that ‘‘a pun is a kind of a 
rhyme; it plays with a word not only for its sense but for 
its sound—a good rhyme, like a good pun, has the trick of 
seeming both accidental and inevitable. (Readers’ Digest, 
Jan. 1945) He wishes he had been the first to think of the 
dog who chases his tail trying to make both ends meet, or 
the one about the girl who never had her ears pierced but 
often had them bored, or the one about the Ture who, meet- 
ing another Turk, said he could not remember his name but 
his fez was familiar. 

My own best pun served the purpose of stopping a man 
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from asking too many questions. The man was driving me 
around the French Riviera and I wanted to enjoy the sights 
in peace. But he kept on pestering me with questions about 
a recurrent nightmare of his. After his discharge from the 
Army, he dreamed again and again of being in a butcher 
shop and seeing flanks of mutton hanging from hooks; mut- 
ton, mutton everywhere. I said the dream stood for one of 
the Ten Commandments: you MUTTN kill. After that there 
were no more questions. (Actually, I knew the correct an- 
swer. The man was a homosexual. The piece of meat had a 
phallic value for him) 

Aggression is just one of the many purposes a pun may 
serve. On one occasion, a pun helped me out of a predica- 
ment. I was inseribing a book of mine to the daughter of 
the late King Charles, my own king, I wanted to give her 
her titular dues, yet save my American soul. I solved the 
problem by inseribing the book to Her Imperial Highness . . . 
from a subject to her charms. 

Puns then are as subject to analysis as any other mani- 
festations of humor. A patient who did not like his analyst’s 
emphasis on the incestuous nature of his attachment to his 
sister, found a way to express his aggression in humor by 
calling the operation of emotional separation SISTEREC- 
TOMIE, at the same time decrying the attachment as a PIG- 
MENT of the analyst’s imagination. 

Financial resistance was expressed by the patient on 
payday by the poem: 

NEUROSES are red 
Violets are blue, 
Sugar is sweet 

Your bill is due. 


One of my patients described breast attachment as 
CICKEPHRENIA, and psychoanalysts have been called psy- 
choceramists because they deal with crack (ed) pots. 

An almost unsurpassed example of aggression against 
actor MeCulloch’s performance of King Richard III was com- 
mitted by Eugene Field in saying: ‘‘He played the King as 
if he were afraid somebody else might play the ace.’’ 


= 
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It would be well worth analytical investigation to find 
out if punsters in general are more aggressive than others, 
and use the pun as a socialised form of discharge, redounding 
in credit to themselves. I have confessed to a love of puns, 
so I should apply this measuring rod to myself. As I have 
been accused of being too satyrical and unable to resist 
cracking a joke even if it hurts, it is possible that my un- 
conscious aggression does find an outlet through punning. 
It may also be that too much sensitivity to puns originates 
from victims of unconscious aggression. 

Limericks and tongue twisters may have the same hid- 
den motivation as punning. Let us take a mild example from 
Edward Lear’s Complete Nonsense Book: 

There was a young lady of Troy, 

Whom several large flies did annoy; 

Some she killed with a thump, some she drowned at the pump, 
And some she took with her t> Troy. 


The illustration shows dead flies strung on a stick over 
the lady’s shoulder. The limerick is a nice description of a 
severely neurotic woman. 
Could anyone wish for a more beautiful display of 
marital conflict than this: 
There was a young wife from Antigua 
What remarked to her spouse, what a pigua 
He retorted: My Queen 
Is it manners you mean 
Or do you refer to my figua? 


A different form of wordplay, reminiscent of shorthand 
technique, appears in: 
She frowned and called him Mr. 
Because in sport he kr 
And so in spite 
That very nite 
This Mr. kr. sr. 
Tongue twisters, however, have a definite therapeutic 
side. They can help to exercise labial dexterity and improve 
pronunciation. 
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Everybody knows that a woodchuck would chuck wood 
if it could, but not everybody can pass the test of fast an- 
nunciation in The Leith police dismisseth us, or follow in 
the footsteps of Theophilus Thistle, the thistle sifter who 
sifted a sieve of unsifted thistles. 

There is pleasure in such vocal exercises as: If the doce- 
tor is doctoring a doctor, does the doctor doing the doctoring 
doctor the doctor the way the doctor being doctored wants 
to be doctored, or does the doctor doctoring the doctor doctor 
the doctor the way he usually doctors? 

Much lighter, and in musical vein, is Mairzy Doats. Most 
people do not even know the original words that are: mares 
eat oats and does eat oats and little lambs eat ivy; a kid’ll 
eat ivy, too, wouldn’t you? 

Pure vowel play is involved in the answer to the ques- 
tion: what is the smallest thing in the world? It is: a knit 
on a gnat’s nut,—the rhyming instinct is in reverse gear, 
making one’s heart ache for such simplicities as How now 
Brown Cow. 

To correct slurred speech and lip laziness, Stephen S. 
Price suggests exercises with expressions like ‘‘leaves, frost 
erisped, break from trees and fall.’’ (Readers’ Digest, Apr. 
1955) He also recommends the holding of a lighted candle 
four inches from the mouth and repeat: Peter Piper picked 
a peck of pickled pepper corn. ‘‘If you blow out the flame, 
you have poor breath control.’’ For clear annunciation, he 
advises repeating through clenched teeth: He thrusts three 
thousand thistles through the thick of his thumb. 

Charles Francis Potter writes of a dentist (Standard 
Dictionary of Folklore, p. 1117) who makes patients with new 
plates practice: 

She strikes her fist against the post 
And still insists she sees the ghost. 


He also says that in New York there is a stage audition 
test : 


Three gray geese in the green grass grazing: 
Gray were the geese and green was the grazing. 
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Stammering is said to have been cured by: Gaze on 
the gay gray brigade, and The sun shines on shop signs. 

For lisping the reeommended tongue twister is: She 
shells sea shells on the seashore; or The Sixth sheik’s sixth 
sheep’s sick. 

A Chicago judge tested drunkenness by asking drunks to 
say: Sister Susie sat in the soup. Those who failed were 
in the soup. 

It is said to be a certain cure of hiceups if you can 
repeat in one breath: Three crooked cripples went through 
Cripplegate. 

On the other hand, a California woman claimed that she 
always got bitten by her dog when she said: Ninety-nine 
nuns run ninety-nine miles in Niniveh. Charles Francis 
Potter wonders if it was the nasal sound that did it. Any- 
how, the lesson is that such things should not be said to a dog. 

Every language has its tongue twisters, and sometimes 
they are used for a test of proficiency in the tongue. You pass 
in Freneh if you understand: Dido dina dit-on du dos d’un 
dodu dindon. Seeing the text, it is easy to find the sense 
(Dido dined, they say, of the back of a fat turkey), but 
hearing it puts you on a verbal merry-go-round. 

The foreignness of sound itself is a play objective as in 
this ‘‘Latin’’ composition : 


O Sibilli si er go Oh, see Billy, see her go 
Fortibus as in ero Forty buses in a row 

O nobilli Themis trux Oh, no Billy, them is trucks 
Sivat sinem See what’s in them 

Causor dux Cows or ducks. 


Chicken in the car 
The car can’t go 
That’s how you spell Chicago. 


WORD TWISTING 


Word twisting might be appropriate to describe verbal 
wit as: malody for a bad melody, sitting on pins and noodles, 
and How is your poisonality? Spider for espied her or cider 
for Miss Moffet’s spider that sat down be-cider seem atrocious 


— 
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abuses of the tongue, yet there is little essential difference 
between this conscious atrocity and that of a patient who 
nonchalantly associated lilac with: lie like the devil, or the 
one who dreamed of a Marianne Snead and associated it 
with marrying need. It is hardly believable that a clue to 
a dream about lizards should be found in E-LIZA-beth, yet 
the patient in question immediately identified the two be- 
cause when Elizabeth was a little girl her pockets were al- 
ways full of lizards. The fact that LIZA or LIZZIE are 
common substitutes for Elizabeth makes the twist quite 
handy for a dream. When we speak of the three R-s (read- 
ing, w-riting and a-rithmatic) we are committing a not too 
dissimilar atrocity. 

Applied to names, the twist may serve purposes of ag- 
gression. Bishop Leadbeater, of theosophical fame, was called 
Bishop Bedwetter by his enemies, and Baron Schrenck von 
Notzing, the well known German sexologist was called Baron 
Shrink from Notzing by the spiritualist mediums he investi- 
gated. Only a patient with homosexual leanings could 
dream of a Dr. Paderewsky putting a thermometer in his 
anus. On the other hand, confused phonetic transmission 
down the centuries accounts for Pythagoras becoming Peter 
Gower in ancient masonic scripts. 

Seemingly, most of our abbreviations are lingual atro- 
cities. ROVNITE in a telegram makes no sense; but in 
Navy language it means: remaining overnight. Technical 
language abounds in mysterious words. BEMS are bug-eyed 
monsters in science fiction, but BAMS in Naviesque stands 
for broadeasts to allied merchant shipping. Some abbrevia- 
tions, in time, become accepted for general usage. Few peo- 
ple know today that Seabees are C.B.-s, designating con- 


struction batallions. 

Brain twister might be an apt description of other 
lingual manipulations. The Knight Templars, when their 
order was dissolved by King Philip of France in 1307, were 
accused of worshiping Baphomet. F. C. Higgins (Ancient 
Freemasonry, p. 108) suggests that Baphomet concealed the 
name of the Lord reversed: TEM. OPH. AB., meaning 
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Templi Omnium Hominum Abbas—The Temple of the Fa- 
ther of Peace Among Men. He does not explain, however, 
why the name of the Lord should be reversed, particularly 
if it conveys no more than Knight Templars does. 

A rather humorous example of braintwisting appears 
in the story about the landlord who showed his cellar to a 
prospective tenant. He was warned in advance that the 
cellar would not be taken if it had rats in it. As the light 
went on, a huge rat was staring at the callers from the middle 
of the floor. In an attempt to minimise the incident, the 
landlord exclaimed: Jesus, what a MICE. The plural was 
an unconscious tribute to the size of the rat. 


REVERSAL OF WORDS 


Reversal of words is a favorite childish passtime. It 
leads to secret languages and back slang, which is a spoken 
tongue among fishmongers in England. It also gives us 
Serotan, and the compulsion of neurotics to read names back- 
ward. 

It is common knowledge that numbers in dreams may 
have to be read backward for interpretation, also that any 
number of people will reverse a word during the association 
process on the analytic couch. The simple answer to Dog is 
Cat, but not infrequently it is God, in the same way, tea may 
be reversed to eat. 

Many names and words have the same meaning forward 
and backward. Ada, Anna, Bob, Bab, Otto and Laval are 
good examples. In a dream, the reversibility of a name may 
be a hint at something opposite. The number of words that 
can be reversed without a change of meaning is quite high. 
Examples: Dad, dud, did, deed, cook, cock, cake, coke, kick, 
ere. gag, level, nun, non, maime, obo, oho, pep, pap, pope, 
pip, poop, peep, rare, roar, rear. In Ripley’s Believe it or 
not a whole Danish sentence reads the same way forward 
and backward. (En af dem der red med fane—one of those 
who rode with a banner.) 

It is quite easy to find strange meanings for words by 
a process of reversal. Ethel is Lethe, the River of Forget- 
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fulness, Syd becomes dis for dissociation, sick turns into 
kiss, peach into cheap and leper into repel. The tour-de- 
force element is very strong, yet Lewis Carrol was at least 
aware that evil and life have this strange equation. (Ameri- 
can Imago, 1947, p. 29) Some biblical commentators have 
also seized on this point. 

Factually, there is not much difference between such 
deliberate hide and seek and that of the confused recollec- 
tion of dream words like Japanese, pajaneese or pyjamese. 
Which is the right word, the dreamer wonders. I heard this 
question being discussed by three girls at a drugstore counter. 
They wanted to know the difference between vacillate, oscil- 
late and oseulate. And there is this well known story: have 
you any children? No, my wife is impregnable——you mean 
inconceivable ?—No, unbearable. 

Foreign language patients often bewilder the analyst. 
One of my German patients used air raid (Luft Angriff) 
for laryngitis, flour (Mehl) for male and tomato for Para- 
dise. It was the same patient to whom Teller was a plate 
when he dreamed of eating soup in a bank. Gift is poison 
in German, For a Hungarian patient canal meant spoon 
(kanal), bee meant the womb (méh), oats meant a sty (arpa) 
and fish (hal) spoke of death. 


ELISION, FUSION AND INTEGRAMS 


Elision (drawing two words together) is a _ simple 
semantic mechanism. Sweepuzzle and airaidrill is a good il- 
lustration. Exploitation of elision for wit appears from the 
story of the religious skunk. When pursued by its enemies, 
it stops and says: let uspray. Sexual aberration accounts 
for: whispering sweet things in herear. Airaction in place 
of erection and germ man (embrio) instead of German is 
elision in reverse. 

On a higher level, elision leads to a fusion of words, both 
for wit and analytic expression. A classic example was 
David Low’s famous cartoon of Chamberlain and his gov- 
ernment drawn as Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs. The 
title was ‘Snow Use and the Seven Dwarfs. A. A. Milne’s 
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‘‘enormouse’’ is still a delight to our children. Formarriage 
instead of former marriage is an unconscious abbreviation. 
For you I pain and balsam (bawl some) is witty but arti- 
ficial. Troublem for trouble and problem is an excellent 
contraction. Other examples: taxpert, sexperience, sexcite- 
ment, superformance, sadochism require no explanation. 
Brunch for lunch and breakfast is a household word. More 
complicated samples: slabor for slave labor, meducation for 
medical education, nissen for nicht wissen, hangry for hun- 
gry and angry, crimax for crime and climax, criumph for 
crime triumphing; some of these are quite admirable. Com- 
plify (to complicate something simple) is more artificial. 
She wentrum (she went into a tantrum) is a wonderful ex- 
ample of shorthand speaking. 

Charles Wengrove suggests that psychoanagrams or in- 
tegrams should be the name for ‘‘keywords that help a person 
see in a flash his whole line of development and modes of 
personality functioning.’’ He compiled a kind of therapeutic 
dictionary from which I quote: 

Hostoolity and pissteria (Mother’s hostility and hysterical re- 
action to the child over toilet training) 

Infuriority. (Rage reaction of the helpless child) 

Incestors. (Ancestors inspiring incestuous feelings) 

Maledictorian. (A child graduating from a neurotic family) 

Tantrauma. (Tantrum trauma) 

Retality. (Fear of retaliation for fantasied crimes) 


Fundamentally, Wengrove’s idea is a sound one. Dram- 
atic wording has a definite therapeutic effect. I remember 
two outstanding instances in my own clinical experience. 
They were born from the inspiration of the moment. I 
called a patient’s harping on his symptoms THE SORRY-GO- 
ROUND, and the constant masochistic self-justification of 
another a PASSPORT TO MISERY. Fortunate words make 
a deep impression. It would be well worth while to initiate 
a special line of study for the invention and dramatic ex- 
ploitation of therapeutie words. 


1160 Fifth Ave. 
New York 29, N. Y. 


Medieval Morality and 
Juvenile Delinquency 


by 


W. H. Blanchard, Ph.D. 


‘* ... analogy is indeed an indispensable and inevitable tool for 
scientific progress. Perhaps I had better say what I mean by that. 
1 do not mean metaphor; I do not mean allegory; I do not even mean 
similarity; but I mean a special kind of similarity which is the simil- 
arity of structure, the similarity of form; a similarity of constellation 
between two sets of structures, two sets of particulars, that are mani- 
festly very different but have structural parallels .... The analogies 
in physics may well be misleading for biologists and psychologists, 
because of the enormous part that rather rigid formal structure plays 
in physies. .. These examples are thus not meant as paradigms, but 
rather as an illustration of the fact that, in what is regarded as one 
of the most rigorous and certain of the sciences, we use an instrument 
that has been in great disrepute, because uncritically used it can con- 
fuse invention with confirmation and truth.’’ 

Robert Oppenheimer 

Analogy in Science 

Paper presented at the 63rd annual meet- 

ing of American Psychological Assn. 

September 4, 1955 


Not long ago I was a member of a group of psychologists 
who had been invited to visit a camp for juvenile delinquents. 
The camp director asked Fred, one of his prize wards, to 
show us through the area and answer any of our questions. 
Fred had been arrested for auto theft and was almost ready 
for release from the camp. He proved to be an excellent 
guide, not only to the camp facilities, but to the moral values 
of delinquent youth. 

Fred was a muscular young man who wore a pair of 
dungarees and a tight fitting white T-shirt. His chest was 
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in such a constant state of expansion that I wondered, during 
the course of our tour, how he managed to breathe. He 
walked with his fists tightly closed and managed to flex his 
muscles with every gesture. Across the biceps of his right 
arm was a large, amateurish tatooed heart with the word 
*‘mother’’ in the center. On his other arm was a skull and 
crossbones. 

We asked Fred many questions about himself. He was 
eloquent in his praise of the camp and what the supervisors 
had done for him. ‘‘I have really learned to live clean and 
decent, Sir,’’ he said. ‘‘I’m going to get a good job, stay 
away from liquor, and watch my language so I’m not swear- 
ing all the time.’’ He pointed to the admission barracks 
where the wards remained for the first two weeks after ad- 
mission to camp. ‘‘Sir, you should see some of those guys 
when they first come in,’’ he said. ‘‘Some of them have no 
manners at all. They cuss all the time. They need a few of 
us older boys in the barracks to straighten them out. You 
know, Sir, just the other night in chow line one of those 
little punks called me a bastard. I told him, I said, ‘I don’t 
care what you call me, but that name is an insult to my 
mother. My mother is the most wonderful woman in the 
world and no one can talk like that about her.’ That really 
brought him down but good and he don’t mess with me no 
more.’’ 

As one of the senior wards in the camp program Fred 
had a private room and he ushered us into his quarters with 
all the ceremony of an ambassador greeting guests for a 
formal dinner. ‘‘This is my room, Sir,’’ he said proudly. 
‘Here, let me get you a seat. Won’t you have some candy?’’ 
The bunk was neatly made with the bedding tucked in to 
make each corner a sharp angle. The wool blanket, which 
served as a bedspread, was pulled so tight that there was 
not a wrinkle anywhere. On his small table was a cross 
made of wood and placed on a standard. The ends of the 
eross were ornamented with delicately carved curls and 
spirals and the word, ‘‘Jesus,’’ stood out in heavily embossed 
letters in the center. Fred took from his billfold a number 
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of photographs and announced that he would show us a 
picture of his mother. However, in the process of his search, 
the picture of a dark haired girl in a bathing suit fell on 
the table. The picture was inscribed, ‘‘With all my love, 
3etty.’’ We asked Fred about the girl, but he seemed quite 
embarrassed. Finally he said, ‘‘Just a pig. Some pig I 
met on the outs. I’m going to find a decent girl this time. 
Most girls are tramps. They don’t have any self-respect— 
mess around with the boys. You know what I mean, Sir. 
Girls who do that sort of thing are just no good.’’ Fred 
confided to us that his ideal girl was someone ‘‘clean’’ who 
would not even know the meaning of an obscene word if she 
should happen to hear one. ‘‘I’m not much myself,’’ he said, 
‘‘but a good woman can change a guy’s whole life. I 
wouldn’t let nobody mess around with her, and I’d really 
lay into any guy who was swearing when she was around.”’ 

As I spoke with Fred I could not shake the impression 
that I was talking with someone from the past. His chivalric 
ideals and his concept of the ‘‘good woman’’ seemed to be- 
long to another century when valiant knights protected fair 
ladies in distress and fought for virtue and honour. 

It was not until a month after his release from camp 
that we learned Fred had been arrested for forced rape. As 
it happened he was referred to my office for examination 
before a decision was made regarding his next placement. 
Fred assured me as soon as he walked in the door that this 
was a ‘‘bum rap.’’ The girl, he said, was a known prosti- 
tute. He was sure of this because he knew of three other 
boys who had had sex relations with her. He admitted to 
threatening her with a knife, but stated she had lead him 
on by being ‘‘friendly’’ and she had no business turning 
him down when she had already slept with several other 
young men. It was useless to point out to him that the young 
lady had the right to exercise some discretion in the choice 
of her paramours. He was adamant that he had done nothing 
wrong and did not deserve to be punished. 

After our second contact I reflected on the problem 
presented by Fred and other delinquent youngsters with 
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his attitude. What could produce this peculiar combination 
of a severely restrictive moral attitude and relatively loose 
moral behavior so frequently found among juvenile offend- 
ers? Why does the modern juvenile delinquent make such 
impossible demands of himself and others and why can he 
not live up to at least a few of the minimum expectations of 
our society? Why does he concentrate on such superficial 
aspects of morality (swearing, drinking, virginity) and ig- 
nore the deeper and more meaningful aspects? 

In my answer to these questions I found myself turning 
again and again to the peculiar blend of sensuality and un- 
realistic idealism that was so characteristic of the Middle 
Ages. Here we find a whole culture that ascribed to lofty 
moral aspirations but was hopelessly unable to sustain the 
Christian ideal in their behavior. While there are many 
dangers in drawing conclusions from superficial analogies, 
it would seem that an investigation of the comparative psy- 
chodynamies of medieval man and the modern juvenile de- 
linquent might give us greater insight into the culture of one 
and the subeulture of the other. 


2. 


The Middle Ages have frequently been characterized 
as the ‘‘Age of Faith,’’ and medieval man is noted for his 
towering Gothic cathedrals and his great piety. It is curi- 
ous, therefore, that the Middle Ages should also be so notori- 
ous as a time of sensuality and vice. Muller (8) acknowl- 
edges the corruption of the clergy of this time: nuns who 
perfumed their veils and frequently had affairs with local 
priests, the notorious greed of the ‘‘ Vicar of of Peter,’’ ete. 
However, he pointed out that the indiscretions of the clergy 
were merely a reflection of the astonishing irreverence that 
accompanied medieval piety and gave the clergy a good 
reason to complain of their flock. 

‘‘The church was a favorite trysting-place of young 
lovers, and hunting ground of prostitutes. Students had to 
be discouraged from playing dice on the altars of Notre 
Dame by threat of excommunication. During church service 
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the congregation sometimes clapped and cheered the sermon 
. . . « Obscenities were freely introduced into religious 
dramas and allegories. Oaths were multiplied in a passion 
for novelty; blasphemy was never more ingenious and de- 
liberate than in this period when it meant certain damnation. 
.. . The clue here is not so much weakness of faith as the 
strength of the flesh. The gross sensuality that inspired 
the voluminous bawdy literature of the Middle Ages also 
appears in the extreme horror of death, a fascinated horror 
that was intensified by the fears of hell, but was centered 
on the idea of putrefaction, the decay of the despised flesh, 
the loss of simple beauty—a theme that obsessed the later 
medieval artists, and gave their art a grotesque, macrabre 
quality that would have astounded the sensual pagans of 
antiquity. Again, the fiction of courtly love had an especial- 
ly luxuriant growth because love was seldom connected 
with marriage, which was a matter of covenance, and because 
the sexual life of the nobility was exceptionally rude... . 
But most characteristic was the blend of the ascetic and the 
erotic, in the Tristrams and Lancelots, and above all in the 
immensely popular and influential Romance of the Rose. 
This curious compound of the thirteenth century became the 
medieval encyclopedia of amorous lore. The sweet idealism 
of Guillaume de Lorris, who started the poem, is comple- 
mented by the cynical realism of Jean De Meun, who finished 
it.’’ (8) 

One gets the picture of a medieval man who was seek- 
ing urgently for some power to guide him through the dark- 
ness and confusion about him. The one great power in the 
secular world, Imperial Rome, was in ruins. Rome had acted 
as a strong and certain if not always a benevolent authority 
to most of the civilized world, and even those Mediterranean 
and European nations that survived it were haunted by its 
fall. The age of reason and science had not yet arrived. 
The Roman law was replaced by the seeming lawlessness of 
nature. There was no knowledge of the cause of disease, 
and plagues appeared to strike down individuals, cities, and 
armies without apparent reason. The god of the medieval 
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man was one who demanded faith as the only road to salva- 
tion. He might reach suddenly out of the skies and destroy 
a man for personal reasons of his own. One could never tell 
when he would be punished by such a god, since the good 
were frequently taken along with the guilty. The only solace 
was a magical and mystical faith imbued with a strong ele- 
ment of fatalism. 


3. 


The ‘‘eult of the Virgin’’ which appeared to dominate 
the emotional as well as the religious life of medieval man 
has its counterpart in the worship of the virginal mother- 
figure among modern delinquent boys. ‘‘Mother’’ is perhaps 
the most common word found in the frequent hand-made 
tatoos of delinquents, and it is usually surrounded by a 
heart or similar symbol of endearment. In these youngsters 
one finds the highest idealism mingled with the greatest con- 
tempt toward women. The idea that a woman, and partis- 
ularly ‘‘Mother,’’ is the most perfect thing in the world is 
complemented by the attitude that there is nothing lower 
than a ‘‘bad woman.’’ This dichotomy clearly illustrates 
the basis for the frequently reported rape attempts on the 
part of delinquent boys, even in cases where the girl was 
willing. Feelings of tenderness and love are acceptable only 
toward the perfect woman, and such a woman must be vir- 
tuous and sexless. If sexual feelings are permitted, they 
must be dissociated from any thought of Mother, and there- 
fore the sexual woman must be completely wanton and un- 
worthy of love. She must not be seduced by tenderness, but 
beaten into submission (1). 

Such attitudes were common in the medieval knight. 
He made a courtly display of chivalry and had a reverence 
for chastity. Yet the medieval castle swarmed with prosti- 
tutes and the knight was never embarrassed by the presence 
of his bastards. The medieval monks worshipped the Virgin 
Mary and continued to pour contempt on women as the 
daughters of Eve (8). Andrew the Chaplain composed a 
handbook of courtly love that he called De Amore. ‘‘He 
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carefully defined love, showed who was eligible to practice 
it, invented a code of the laws of love, and supplied sample 
conversations as aids to efficient seduction. Then, in case 
his reader didn’t believe in courtly love, his last section was 
a bitter diatribe against women.’’ (10) 


4. 


In delinquent boys the reverence for Mother is fre- 
quently enhanced by the fact that she has become the domi- 
nant figure in the home. Studies show that the proportion 
of delinquents from broken homes is high, the range being 
roughly between thirty and fifty per cent (11). Because 
of the attitude of the courts the children are usually awarded 
to the mother. Statistics, of course, do not report the large 
number of cases in which the father figure is no longer the 
figure of strength and stability which a growing child needs, 
and in which the dissatisfied mother intensifies the already 
acute Oedipal conflict by directing her emotional needs en- 
tirely toward her sons. 

The powerful role of the mother in the life of the de- 
linquent boy and the consequent lack of an adequate mas- 
culine identification make necessary strong defenses against 
feminine strivings. The delinquent boy is almost invariably 
protesting his masculinity, his physical strength, his powers 
in combat and his hatred of weakness. This type of aggres- 
sion is quite different from the assertive impulse to go after 
what one wants in life. It is described as ‘‘reactive’’ aggres- 
sion because it is a reaction to feelings of weakness and 
passive tendencies. The primary purpose of the delinquent 
boy’s aggression is to convince himself (and others) that 
he is a man, that he is not weak and feminine. There is 
frequently no other cause for his pugnacity. This is why 
the aggression of the delinquent is so extreme and erratic, 
so apparently without purpose. Delinquents will fight over 
trivialities and often seem to be fighting merely ‘‘for the 
love of fighting.’’ 

The medieval knight had similar characteristics. The 
lack of a strong central authority necessitated a frequent 
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show of strength and aggression to protect individual rights. 
Like the modern juvenile delinquent, the knight was often 
boasting of his courage in combat and his physical strength. 
There is at least some suggestive evidence that he may also 
have been reacting against female domination in the home 
and his own passive-feminine tendencies by his excessive 
protestations of his masculinity. The young knight was 
often without a father during the early formative years of 
his life. As Munro (9) has indicated, the father of the knight 
usually maintained several castles, travelling from one to 
the other in order to hold court and supervise the castle life. 
The frequent wars and requests for court attendance 
made it necessary for the father to be absent from his family 
for long periods of time. During the early years his wife 
was probably the most influential figure in the life of the 
children. Certainly the fear of being ‘‘weakened’’ and 
‘*softened’’ by the influence of women is suggested by 
Painter’s (10) remark that at the age of seven or eight the 
young feudal male ‘‘was sent away from home lest the in- 
dulgence of his parents, especially his mother, might soften 
him’’ (italics mine). Nevertheless, even at this time he was 
merely sent to the castle of a relative where he became a 
page serving the lady of the castle. It was usually not until 
he was around 15 that he became a squire and served the 
Lord, and not until 20 that he was given his own arms and 
armor. In the interim he had been learning such refined 
arts as playing a musical instrument, singing, and generally 
pleasing the ladies. The introduction to the masculine world 
of warfare must have required quite a change in his role. 
The first clash of combat was probably followed by a 
number of resolutions to be brave and fearless and a dis- 
quieting yearning for the pleasant and gentle days when 
he sang or played for an admiring group of young women. 
One might well surmise that the ferocity of the medieval 
knight, his frequent fighting tor the ‘‘joy of combat,’’ was, 
at least in part, a reaction against more passive strivings. 


| 
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5. 


The knight’s fear of his own aggression and that of his 
neighbors is suggested by the development of the code of 
chivalry. This was essentially an attempt to restrain the 
more extreme and brutal expressions of hostility. Attack- 
ing an unarmed knight was considered disgraceful. The 
courtliness and fine manners of a knight were an important 
mark of caste. The restraint of aggressive impulses at ban- 
quets was a particularly important feature and there was an 
elaborate development of table manners in medieval times. 
Prohibitions against grasping a cup with dirty hands, reach- 
ing tor food with the fingers instead of a spoon, blowing on 
one’s food, ete., are mentioned in the literature of chivalry 
(5). Yet the controls upon aggression imposed by the codes 
of chivalry were of a strictly formal, ritualistic type. Re- 
spect and friendship were shown not by an expression of 
feeling but by ritual and ceremony. The controls were, 
therefore, quite brittle and easily gave way to outbursts of 
aggression. The manners and morals of chivalry were more 
of an ideal than an actuality. The knight was crude and 
swaggering. Despising blasphemy, he was frequently blas- 
phemous; honoring virtue, he was frequently a scoundrel. 

Rigid and brittle compulsive controls are also an im- 
portant aspect of the dynamics of delinquent youth. In 
many instances they have much of the artificiality and for- 
mality of the rules of chivalry. Frequently the parent or 
parents of delinquent children are inadequate individuals 
who, lacking in love, are unable to control their child and 
must resort to severe, repressive measures. The delinquent, 
on the other hand, has marketdly ambivalent attitudes to- 
ward his own primitive urges. He wants greater freedom, 
but he also is fearful of his impulses. He is afraid they 
may get out of control and destroy him. Therefore, he copies 
some of the more superficial aspects of the parent’s rigid 
character structure in an attempt to control these impulses 
(2). Such superimposed compulsive controls are brittle and 
inadequate, and, like the formal rules of chivalry, they are 
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usually directed toward the more incidental forms of be- 
havior. Thus we find a boy arrested for armed robbery 
who is extremely contemptuous of people who do not keep 
their fingernails clean. A group of boys in one institution 
who had been arrested for various offenses from theft to 
murder refused to eat at the same table with one boy who 
had poor table manners. The demand for a surface appear- 
ance of good manners is often a major pressure on the de- 
linquent, and this demand frequently comes from his peers. 
Some delinquents have acquired table manners that would 
put a society matron to shame. But this refinement of man- 
ners does not prevent him from slipping a spoon into his 
trouser cuff to be sharpened on the wall of his room and used 
later as a weapon. 

The need for ‘‘better manners’’ as a curb on aggressive 
impulses is also evident in the delinquent’s concern about 
profanity. A boy is seen cursing violently in a group situa- 
tion and frequently provoking aggression by his behavior, 
yet he seems to feel that if he could only stop swearing he 
would get along with others much better. In discussing his 
problems with his supervisor in an institution, he may vol- 
untarily bring up the subject of profanity, show some quite 
genuine embarrassment about his ‘‘bad language,’’ and ask 
for help in improving himself in this area. However, ques- 
tions about anger or aggressive impulses are quickly evaded 
or simply ignored. 


6. 


Most delinquent youngsters profess a strong belief in 
the ‘‘power of God.’’ However, religious attitudes tend to 
be directed almost exclusively toward the medieval aspect 
of faith rather than morally responsible behavior. Much time 
is spent in handicraft shops making elaborate, ornate crosses 
‘‘to send home to Mother.’’ The decorative ostentation at- 
tempted with such simple tools as chisel, saw, and plane is 
often reminiscent of the gaudy icons of the Byzantine Em- 
pire. Like Justinian’s Hagia Sophia, the final product is 
intended as a monument to the great faith and belief of its 
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author. The more elaborate the bric-a-brac, the more intense 
the belief. Yet little religious thought goes into these prod- 
ucts. Rather, they represent an attempt to avoid the thought 
and feeling behind coneeps of morality while attaining moral 
worth through diligent, compulsive, and repetitive effort. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that these same religious 
symbols can be so readily used as insignia of delinquent 
identification—as in the pachuco cross which serves as a 
symbol of gang membership. 

The delinquent’s concept of God, like the god of medieval 
man, is a strange, fearsome, and irrational being who may 
decide on a certain day to punish one for an act committed 
five years ago. He punishes guiit and innocence alike for 
personal reasons of his own, but his function is almost al- 
ways punitive. The similarity between the god of the de- 
linquent and his arbitrary and punitive parent is often quite 
evident from individual descriptions. As Crain (3) has il- 
lustrated, this god is frequently identified with fate, a fate 
that is relentless and indifferent to one’s efforts at construc- 
tive behavior. One boy expressed the conviction that he 
could lie in bed all day long, then go out merely to pick up 
the evening paper and get into trouble. Regardless of his 
own efforts to prevent trouble, ‘‘fate’’ seemed to take a 
hand. Another boy pictured fate as follows: ‘‘It’s some- 
thing you can’t see, can’t feel, like God’s upper hand. Like 
when he shakes his hand, something is going to happen. I 
used to figure that whenever lightning struck, God was angry ; 
guess he’s going to end my life pretty soon.’’ (3) If God 
will strike you down anyway, it serves no purpose to attempt 
more responsible behavior. 

The tendency to sexualize religious ideas and religious 
ceremony, so common in the Middle Ages, is clearly illus- 
trated by the remark of one delinquent girl: ‘“‘I get em- 
barrassed and feel like blushing every time the minister talks 
about being good.’’ Particularly in institutions the church 
serves as a convenient place for boys to see girls, pass notes, 
and arrange for future contacts. It is not uncommon for a 
delinquent boy to look over in the direction of the girls’ 
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section of the Chapel and make an obscene gesture during 
the course of the sermon or mass. While the medieval man 
was usually more subtle in his approach, he introduced sen- 
sual gratification into religious ceremonies on the flimsiest 
of rationalizations. When a Moslem princess was converted 
and baptized, the ceremony involved undressing her and 
describing her charms in detail (10). According to Muller 
(8) ‘*The virgin herself was the subject of embryological or 
even erotic speculation, while her husband, St. Joseph, became 
a comic figure, as a kind of holy ecuckold.’’ 

Yet the juvenile offender, like the medieval man, is a 
devout believer in morality. In fact many of his moral 
values appear excessively severe—even prudish. Many de- 
linquent youngsters believe that a boy should not have any 
sexual thoughts about a girl if he is really in love with her— 
yet they almost invariably attempt sexual contact on a first 
date. They set extreme standards of cleanliness and order- 
liness, although they often fail to live up to these standards. 
Many are strongly opposed to the use of all profanity, even 
the word ‘‘damn’’—yet they curse frequently and violently. 
They are, in a sense, caricatures of their harsh and incon- 
sistent parents as well as their medieval forebearers. 

In contrast to the common conception of the delinquent 
as one who has no moral standards, he actually places severe 
and unreasonable moral restrictions upon himself and others. 
His problem is not a lack of values, but a conflict between 
strong impulsive urges and inflexible moral standards, with 
no mediating ego to help him decide where to draw the line 
in his behavior. 

How similar this is to Muller’s description of medieval 
morality: ‘‘In theory, life was regulated by elaborate forms 
and codes, hedged in by religious rules that had the most 
awful sanctions. In facet, life ran wild in uncouth freedom, 
with a reckless defiance of all the rules upon which salva- 
tion depended.’’ (8) There is, indeed, a striking parallel 
between the primitive, undeveloped pre-Calvinistic conscience 
of the medieval man and the frequently over-severe but 
ineffectual conscience of the modern juvenile delinquent. 
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Needless to say the analogy between the modern juvenile 
delinquent and the medieval man breaks down at many 
points. The medieval man accepted the values of his society ; 
the delinquent has rejected the values of his. Yet, in an- 
other sense, both tend to be conformists; both are fearful 
of being abnormal. Both, like Alberto Moravia’s (7) char- 
acter Marchello, are terrified of uncertainty and yearn for 
an absolute authority who sets up rules to cover every con- 
ceivable situation. When the delinquent constructs his own 
society, the delinquent gang, in which each boy wears a 
‘‘uniform’’ and dresses exactly like everyone else in the gang, 
his demands for conformity become far more rigid and ex- 
clusive than the demands of our present-day society. The 
right of an individual to have tastes or interests which are 
different from the delinquent group is not tolerated. If a 
boy does not like rhythm and blues music, he is an outcast. 
Intellectual interests of any kind immediately place him in 
the position of being a ‘‘square.’’ Such a person is 0s- 
tracized by the group. Homosexuality, which in our society 
is gradually becoming understood, is extremely threatening 
to the delinquent society where the frantic need to ‘‘be a 
man’’ can be upset so easily. A homosexual boy is not only 
ostracized but frequently severely beaten by other delin- 
quents. Because of this same fanatic fear of weakness a 
boy who merely looks as though he cannot defend himself 
may be kicked and punched by the entire group until he has 
to be isolated from the others for his own protection. There 
is no one more completely outcast than a delinquent youngster 
who fails to conform to the standards of his peers. 

But why deseribe the moral standards of the delin- 
quent youngster and his behavior within the group as though 
he were part of a separate society? Is not the delinquent 
mererly a rebel, an outeast, someone who is not accepted by 
any society? Actually, the behavior of a delinquent after 
his arrest and after his discharge from an institution is 
quite different from the behavior of a mental patient when 
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he leaves the hospital. The mental patient is usually seclu- 
sive, he does not seek out others; he is acutely conccrned 
with his own guilt and does not want it known that he was 
hospitalized. The delinquent, on the other hand, returns to 
a special segment of society where his ‘‘time’’ in an institu- 
tion is considered a badge of honor. He is now regarded 
as an older and more experienced ‘‘veteran’’ by many of 
his former friends and associates. Like the ‘‘underworld’’ 
of the adult criminal, the society of the juvenile offender 
is, to a great extent, self-perpetuating. His parents may 
give him the first push in the direction of delinquent be- 
havior, but this first step may be merely a healthy rebellion 
against unreasonable demands for conformity. The delin- 
quency becomes a serious problem when he loses his desire 
to rebel, when he begins to taste the reassuring fatalism of 
the delinquent subeulture, and when he longs for the cer- 
tainty of perpetual punishment rather than tolerate the 
doubt and ambivalence that are a part of all deeper human 
relationships. A person who continues to rebel is still trying 
to solve his problems. The average experienced juvenile 
offender has passed this point. This is why he often adjusts 
to an institution without raising a ripple of disobedience, 
but returns to his old friends and his antisocial acts as soon 
as he is released. 

The first experience of rebellion is an assertion of the 
self and often brings with it the first taste of individual 
initiative, the first recognition of individual responsibility. 
With the potential delinquent, accustomed to authoritarian 
rule, this can be a very frightening experience. It may well 
be followed by a longing for the old certainty—even if it is 
the certainty of punishment. There is a quiet masochistic 
satisfaction in knowing (or believing) that, no matter what 
you do, society will treat you unjustly. Delinquents recog- 
nize and sympathize with each other as fellow-sufferers at 
the hands of ‘‘the law,’’ fellow-victims of ‘‘fate.’’ 

As Fromm (4) has indicated, the Renaissance was a 
rebellion against the social stratification and conformity of 
the Middle Ages. It was a search for greater freedom in 
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interpersonal, social, cultural, and economic relationships. 
But freedom can be a frightening thing when its implica- 
tions for self-determination are thrust suddenly upon a 
person who has been taught to be an obedient slave to his 
master. This was the tragedy of the reactionary Terror 
that followed the French Revolution. The Jacobins were 
guilty of the same unreasonable demands for conformity 
that had characterized the reign of the previous French kings. 
A man who did not dress in proper sansculottes fashion was 
suspect of royalist tendencies. Robespiere actually proposed 
a law requiring that each man publish a list of all his friends 
so that these friends could later be investigated if the man 
were found guilty of ‘‘treason.’’ All suspects were to be 
condemned to death on the presentation of either material or 
moral proofs; no witnesses were to be examined and no 
counsel allowed the accused. Ironically, it was during this 
period that the Commune of Paris ordered that every house- 
holder must inscribe on his door the words, ‘‘Liberty and 
Equality!’’ (6) 

This same absolute authoritarianism is seen in the 
delinquent when he sets up his own private society. It is 
the tragedy of a child who has been taught only obedience 
by a harsh and unloving parent, who has never been given 
a measure of responsibility before his first groping attempts 
at freedom. Children, like nations, do not grow to maturity 
under the yoke of imperial command. One of the reasons 
that love is so important to a growing child is that love 
enables a parent to be more tolerant of disagreement and 
individuality, thus encouraging the child to continue the 
experience of doubting without the fear of punishment. In 
this respect it is probably significant that the great rulers 
of history—Pericles, Asoka, Tai-Tsung, Thomas Jefferson, 
and perhaps a handful of others—were men with a great 
tolerance for disagreement and doubt in their people and 
a great love for their fellow man. 


4336 Leimert Blvd. 
Los Angeles 8, Calif. 


W. H. Blanchard, Ph.D. 
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Franz Kafka’s “In the Penal Colony” 
A Psychoanalytic Interpretation 


by 
Peter Dow Webster 


**In the Penal Colony’’ contains all the familiar symbolic 
action of a nightmare and Kafka’s artistic solution of his 
lifelong intrapsychic conflict. The offending soldier is the 
instinctual self within the psyche, the Executing Officer is 
the duplicate of the former Commandant or primary super- 
ego, and the Explorer is the conscious ego of the artist. The 
torture machine is the mechanical equivalent of the devour- 
ing mother created by the oral sadism of the culprit. The 
new Commandant and the ladies are the symbolic representa- 
tives of mature experience challenging the residual infantil- 
ism in the personality of the artist-hero. The inner conflict 
is resolved within the nightmare by a sudden but well moti- 
vated reversal in which the superego instead of the culprit is 
destroyed on the torture machine of which he has been so 
proud and to which he has devoted his whole life. The Ex- 
plorer’s visit to the teahouse at the close of the main action 
shows all the fantasy components of the infantile personality, 
and it is their activation during the regression of sleep which 
has caused the nightmare. The key idea is found in the fact 
that the priest of the penal colony had denied burial in con- 
secrated soil to the body of the former Commandant. 

As the action opens, a private soldier has been found 
sleeping outside of his superior officer’s door at two o’clock 
in the morning. It was the duty of this private soldier or 
instinctual self to salute the door of the superior officer at 
the stroke of each hour during the night. On this night, in- 
stead of accepting the whipping for failure to perform his 
duty, the private soldier threatened to eat his superior alive 
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if he didn’t throw his whip away. This means that the 
dreamer’s libido, still fixated as oral sadism at the inner age 
of two, is returning in the nightmare against the mandate of 
conscience. This is act one in a coherent pattern, and we are 
not surprised to find that in act two of this nocturnal drama 
it is the Executing Officer who is destroyed on the torture 
machine, while the offending private is liberated. Kafka’s 
description of the culprit as wide-mouthed, stupid-looking, 
and bewildered is an excellent representation of the rejected 
self within the psyche. We do not see the superior officer 
or conscience thus insulted, but he appears immediately in 
the Executing Officer. 

For such gross insubordination in the penal colony, the 
penalty is death. There is no trial and no defense of the 
aceused as in the courts of Europe or the rational mind; in 
fact, the criminal doesn’t even know the penalty until he dis- 
covers it written into his flesh on the torture machine. The 
Executing Officer’s explanation of the torture machine is 
detailed but in French, a language understood by the Ex- 
plorer but not by the condemned private soldiers. The stu- 
pidity of the unconscious thus personified and contrasted with 
the verbalism of conscience and ego awakens our sympathy 
for the condemned, and early in the story we ourselves are 
hoping for the very reversal that later takes place. The Bed 
and Designer of the machine, like two dark wooded chests, 
with the Harrow shutling in between, and the gag placed 
in the mouth of the impaled victim to prevent him from 
sereaming or biting himself are excellent symbolic derivatives 
of the primal scene, the oral sadism of the infant, and the 
mechanical equivalent of the pre-oedipal, devouring mother. 
The crime naturally creates its own punishment in accord- 
anee with the principle of the lex talionis within our psychic 
structure. As the original aggression was against the mother, 
so now she returns to attack her victim from above and write 
the retaliatory sentence into his quivering flesh. 

The machine itself was invented by the Old Comman- 
dant, who now lies buried beneath the flagstones of the tea- 
house, and the prophecy that he would return to repossess 
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the penal colony is now fulfilled in his sole representative, 
the Executing Officer. The sacred scriptures or hieroglyphic 
writings which cannot be deciphered by the rational mind of 
the Explorer-artist are perfectly clear to the Executing Offi- 
cer, who now chooses the sentence, ‘‘Honor Thy Superiors’’, 
and sets the intricate machanism of the Designer or con- 
science to record it in the flesh of the offender. With a sort 
of grim pathos the Executing Officer makes a great deal of 
the fact that it is now almost impossible to keep this machine 
in repair. Replacement of wornout parts of this conscience- 
body mechanism is woefully difficult. In fact, the money or 
psychie energy for the purchase of parts is now kept by the 
new Commandant, who disapproves of the whole system in 
the penal colony. But though straps may get broken and the 
gag for oral sadism is a mess—it has been chewed on a hun- 
dred times—still those needle-like teeth set in the glass of 
the Harrow are a marvel of mechanical skill. One set of 
teeth does the writing, and the other sprays water to wash 
away the blood, for the crime which is now reactivated dur- 
ing the stillness of the night occurred originally during the 
teething period when the mother’s breast was first denied 
to the infant, and the punishment corresponds symbolically 
with the crime. Ordinarily the machine will finish off an 
offender quite nicely at the end of twelve hours or with 
the onset of puberty, but the turning point comes at the 
end of six hours or the normal conclusion of the oedipal 
conflict. The gag is usually taken away at the end of the 
second hour. While the victim is impaled on this machine, 
he is comforted by the warm rice pap, but at the end of the 
sixth hour he loses all desire to eat. As the machine writes 
deeper into his quivering flesh, he begins to grow quiet, and 
then a look of Enlightenment comes over his face, a kind of 
transfiguration, just before he expires and is dumped into 
the pit to be buried by the Executing Officer and the soldier 
guard. So impressive is this transformation that the Ex- 
ecuting Officer himself could hardly keep from placing him- 
self under the Harrow. 

After this elaborate explanation of the machine designed 
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to secure the approval of the Explorer, at a sign from the 
Executing Officer, the Soldier guard slashes open the clothes 
of the offending private or instinctual self from the rear, 
shakes off his garments, and places him naked on the bed of 
the machine, where the demigraphic Harrow will write the 
penalty, ‘‘Honor Thy Superiors’’ into his flesh. Since a 
chain must replace a broken strap, the delicacy of the ma- 
chine’s writing on the right arm will be impaired; but with 
the shift of available energy from the old order to the incipi- 
ent new order, that is the best that can be done. Symptomati- 
cally, however, as a form of oral aggression and a ery for help, 
the impaled culprit vomits all over the machine as the gag 
is placed in his mouth, making a pigsty out of it. This en- 
rages the sadistic conscience or Executing Officer, who has 
tried for three months to get a new gag. The machine is 
stopped to be cleaned up. 

As the Executing Officer explains the situation to the 
Explorer, a state of divided authority now exists in the penal 
colony. The new Commandant with his ladies are opposed 
to the perfect justice exacted by this once perfect machine. 
Here this culprit has been eating stinking fish, living on 
impacted libido, all of his life, and now on the day of execu- 
tion the ladies feed him candy. The giving or benevolent 
mother is effectively challenging the fantasied refusing 
mother, and a correspondingly benevolent superego is being 
formed. True to his psychic task, the Executing Officer 
begins to plead with the Explorer to put in a good word for 
him at the conference tomorrow when the night’s proceed- 
ings are reviewed in the light of day. He expatiates on 
the good old days when he stood beside the torture machine 
with a child in either arm, when the glorified expression on 
the face of the expiring culprit just thrilled all the inhab- 
itants of the colony who had come great distances to be edi- 
fied by this spectacle of perfect justice. Since the Executing 
Officer is the punitive power evoked by the oral aggression 
of the infant, he is especially anxious that the Explorer pre- 
vent the ladies at the conference from playing with his fingers. 

But to all this the Explorer is callously indifferent. He 
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knows that the new Commandant and the ladies will be vic- 
torious in the intrapsychic conflict thus dramatized in the 
nightmare. The balance of force within the psyche shifts 
from the superego or Executing Officer created concurrently 
with the original crime of oral aggression to the preservation 
of the artist’s ego represented by the Explorer, the new Com- 
mandant, and the ladies. Accordingly, the torture machine 
is cleaned, the offending private soldier is liberated, and the 
last representative of the former Commandant prepares to 
impale himself on this machine for which it is so difficult to 
get adequate repairs from the new Commandant. The new 
Commandant, of course, is interested only in harbor repairs 
for the penal colony, or an adequate flow of libido into ma- 
ture experience. 

The Executing Officer is elaborately ceremonious in his 
preparation for self-immolation. As infantile conscience 
surviving in the psyche, he washes his hands, but ironically 
enough in the water made dirty by the shirt of the liberated 
culprit. To use a familiar expression, the dreamer has begun 
to get back at the threatening force within. As though fond- 
ly proud of the authority he once knew, he caresses the lace 
brocade on his uniform before he removes it and throws it 
with a jerk into the pit beside the torture machine. Disdain- 
fully he gives the handkerchiefs, gifts from the ladies, to 
the liberated culprit, breaks his sword and scabbard, last 
vestiges of his authority, gathers up the pieces and throws 
them into the pit. Observing what is about to happen, the 
Explorer-artist knows that in the place of the Executing 
Officer he would have done the same thing, for it was the 
disapproval of the Explorer, his identification with the new 
Commandant, that caused the reversal of the nightmare action 
within the psyche. The liberated culprit is hugely delighted 
to see that though he did not suffer to the end, he is to be 
avenged to the end. He reasons well that it must be the 
Explorer who can do such marvellous things. 

The Executing Officer selects as his sentence the words, 
‘‘Be Just’’. This seems to be spitefully vindictive, but it is 
the logic of a total self in this intrapsychic conflict, function- 
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ing with mechanical and perfected justice. Since he is the 
last representative of the former Commandant in the penal 
colony, the Executing Officer closes down the lid of the De- 
signer; it will never be used again. As he prepares to im- 
molate himself, the machine is so delicately responsive even 
to his intentions that the two seem to be one in spirit. As 
soon as he is strapped on the machine, it begins to work with- 
out the shift of the operating lever, and, the cogwheel that 
had made a noise before now runs smoothly. He is now 
realizing his own wish to be impaled, awaiting with im- 
patience the joyful moment of transfiguration. No longer 
receiving the support of the ego, the previously sadistic con- 
science has become masochistic, or the sadism directed against 
the ego is reversed against the conscience. This is Kafka’s 
nightmare solution to the life-problem of that man whose 
nature was suicidal, having teeth only for his own flesh, and 
flesh only for his own teeth. The invisible judgment is re- 
versed in the dream from the harassed ego to the punitive 
conscience. Unfortunately such wish-fulfillment is possible 
only in the dream. In real life Kafka knew only too well the 
continuing sadistic satisfaction of the inventor of that ma- 
chine which was but an imitation of the machine for dis- 
embowelling pigs. 

3ut in the nightmare dramatization of his inner conflict, 
the artist coordinates with symbolic logic the death of the 
Executing Officer and the machine to which he was devoted, 
which, in fact, his duplicate, the former Commandant, had 
ereated. The lid of the Designer opens, the cog wheels begin 
to roll out, the machine’s harrow jabs murderously into the 
flesh of the Executing Officer, and the bed suddenly turns 
up and over, leaving the body suspended over the adjacent 
pit, with the spike wedged into the forehead of the corpse. 
And there is no look of transfiguration on the face of the 
self-immolated Officer, but only an expression of grim self- 
righteousness. The ego of the dreamer or artist-explorer 
has willed this retaliatory justice against the inner personal- 
ity component which threatened its life force in the form of 
the offending private soldier. The spike has the same phallic 
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significance as the fishtail of the siren and is a natural com- 
ponent of the preoedipal maternal image. Though the oral 
aggression of the dreamer and his incestuous longing for 
the mother required this expiatory justice, he has already 
identified himself anticipatively with the new Commandant 
and the ladies, and he therefore destroys the agent of de- 
struction within himself. If the ego had been identified with 
the sadistic conscience, it would have achieved a masochistic 
halo or expression of transfiguration. The emotional logie 
of the total situation denies the beatitude to the agent in- 
corporating the primordial father image of former Com- 
mandant, to whom the priest also had denied burial in con- 
secrated soil. 

This dream solution is not religious but artistic; that is, 
no dissolution of the original complex has occurred, though 
the process is under way in the new identification. A revers- 
al of energy or cathexis from infantile superego to mature 
ego is a rescue, but as Kafka knew very well, it is not salva- 
tion. The immolation of the Executing Officer is expiatory 
but not redemptive; the conflict is stabilized but not trans- 
cended, except in the sense that recognition of the component 
aspects of personality as a form of self-knowledge is superior 
to chaos or confusion. Kafka himself said that he laid down 
with his dreams, but he took care not to examine them too 
closely. Between his desire as man for complete maturity 
including religious experience and his necessary identification 
with the mother as artist there was an inevitable conflict; 
his, therefore, was the guilt of the transgressor and the joy 
of the creator. Just what the priest in this penal colony 
might have wrought is a matter of speculation, but Kafka’s 
integrity as artist and dreamer demands that his presence 
be recognized even though his action is negative. All he 
claimed to have accomplished as a man was the religious 
negative; the blessing was above him, but he couldn’t bring 
it down; his whole life was a waiting for birth. 

The closing scene and action are a revealing flashback 
on the generative cause of the nightmare. The soldier guard, 
with the condemned man behind him, points out to the Ex- 
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plorer the teahouse where the former Commandant lies buried. 
The deep, cavernous space signifies the mother’s womb and 
the smoke-blackened walls the fixation of the libido. Here 
the Explorer has been before, and a sense of the power of 
the past moves him as his unconscious memory is activated. 
Beneath a table, signifying the mother’s breast, he still lies, 
for the Executing Officer has tried in vain to snatch his 
body away. This new Commandant in the penal colony is 
interested only in harbor improvements or ways in which 
the libido may be liberated into a complete life. And here 
in the teahouse, denigrated in description like the offending 
soldier himself, are the dock workers, the familiar chthonic 
deities with their short, glistening, full black beards. Even 
the shadow image of the phallic mother is here in the short 
tombstone covered by the table. As the Explorer reads the 
inscription and the prophecy, these humble workers, who 
also have read it but don’t believe the prophecy, look at 
him with ingratiating smiles, hoping that he will agree with 
them. There is probably no finer touch of pathos in the work 
of Kafka than the smiling faces of these humble life forces 
and no greater irony than his gift of a few coins to them. 
If, instead of ignoring their lack faith in the prophecy, the 
Explorer had agreed with them and taken them with him 
out of the penal colony, Kafka would not have felt like his 
own tombstone. But the artist is more concerned with the 
organization of his dream than with the integration of his 
life. Consistently enough, the Explorer beats back into the 
unconscious the offending soldier and his guard and returns 
to the light of a dream-shadowed day. 

‘*In the Penal Colony’’ is thus one of the most fascinat- 
ing and illuminating nightmares in literature. Even at this 
cost of a basic oral neurosis, uncertainly balanced between 
the destroying and the giving phases of the primary maternal 
imago, Kafka wills the preservation of his indestructive self 
as Explorer or creative artist. Though the dream silhouettes 
the living personality, the energy invested in the destroying 
mother is not so easily disposed of in life as in the wish-ful- 
filling dream, and Kafka paid her price in tuberculosis, fail- 
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ure in love, and life-long fear and trembling. He lived in 
terror of her invisible judgment. He claimed that he did 
not know the inner laws of this fear whose sphinx-like hand 
clutched his throat. He knew only that his illness was his 
effort to anchor in mother soil. But it seems probable that 
his magnificent artistic achievement is indeed a gift from 
the ladies, and there is no doubt that it was blessed by the 
priest in the penal colony. 
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Green Pastures 
Psalm XXIII 


Analytically interpreted by 
Lionel Goitein M.D. 


Man is the only animal who is self-conscious and seem- 
ingly aware of something, Creation, transcending himself. 
The Psalm we are considering gives consummate expression 
to this. It is put into the mouth of a dumb creature... 
‘‘the Lord is my Shepherd’’. What makes this the near- 
perfect thing it is? Only four similar instances where silent 
creation manifests with human speech, occur in the Bible 
(Eden’s serpent, Balaam’s ass, Moses’ well and Jotham’s 
forest). What gives this Psalm, (perhaps the highest flight 
of poetie genius), its supreme inspiration and appeal today? 

Brief, as Life itself, Psalm XXIII is the apotheosis of 
living, the contemplation of dying. It conveys its perfect 
apprehension in guise of a parable . . ‘‘the valley of the 
shadow of death’’. The Old Testament is sparing of parable. 
It employs here a majestic metaphor and perfect phrasing, 
noble music and moving imagery, extreme economy of word, 
of rhyme, of means. Perhaps this explains and constitutes 
the universality of its appeal, its inevitable rightness for all 
occasion and the charm of its evocative powers. 

Psychology, in addressing itself to the Psalm’s thematic 
presentation finds its appeal to lie in its simple symbolic 
equation. This formula, perhaps typical of the martyr race, 
represents the unquestioning acceptance of, and masochistic 
return to, the pre-genital mother. All its evocative symbol- 
ism is oral nutritional, and tells of oral dependency. It is 
incredulous of wrong, in passive submission to the pastor, 
preaches a sheep-like readiness for sacrifice, the bowing to the 
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omnipotence of a dread father. 

The Psalm subsumes an unwavering faith, an unques- 
tioning naive hope, a firm conviction that transcends all acci- 
dent and misfortune. It unites Birth, Weaning, Castration, 
Death in one embracive symbol—eternal Life. It silences all 
doubt. There is no alternative to its prescription. This 
theme, when invoked will, as it says, ease man’s passage 
through Life, and his transition to beyond Life, back to the 
maternal breast. For some, ‘‘Green Pastures’’ is only of 
this earth, . . ‘‘tomorrow, to pastures new’’. 

This composition owes its unique quality then, whether 
viewed as Dirge or Music, Lullaby or Dance, to its essential 
rightness, its unity and inevitability ; its extreme brevity and 
its capacity to meet certain unconscious demands. Hence 
the universality of the Song’s uses; for it has been marched- 
to (Funeral dirge), danced to (David Ballet), crooned to 
(Lullabies) and sent broadeast (answer to wavering faith). 
The reason for all this resides in three psychological funda- 
mentals: (1) its convincing apprehension of the sources of 
man’s anxiety, (2) its comforting counter-cathexes and (3) 
its fulfilment of libido through some fifteen compelling 
images. What resolution of conflict this attains is the theme 
of this essay. 

The Psalm, traditionally composed by David, the Shep- 
herd-King seeks to convey in 15 colorful episodes the vicissi- 
tudes of his career, successfully surmounted and serving as 
consoling reflection for his flock and posterity. Its evocative 
themes shall be interpreted serially; we shall glance here at 
its symbolic, psychologic and humanistic insights, without 
reference to theological, ethical or other aesthetic considera- 
tions, which conventionally surround it. 

It will be observed, technically, that the song opens and 
closes with a reference to Deity, and once further in the 
middle section ‘‘for His Name’s Sake’’. It has two negatives 


only (really affirmative) ... ‘‘I shall not want . . . I shall 
mot fear”’..... and implicitly two more ‘‘I shall not 
rebel’? .. . ‘‘I shall do no wrong’’.. All the remaining 


eredos are of Will. It is couched in the future (‘‘I will.’’ 
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‘*He will,’’ ‘‘it will’’) except for one pregnant moment of 
the present tense ‘‘ . . though I walk (now) thru the val- 
ley’’ .... This present is upon us, like Transition itself, 


before we are aware. It marks the transit from fantasy 
hopes to future realization. The syntactic mode is here ar- 
resting and of intent. 

The Psalm, it will be noticed, commences with Helpless- 
ness (as of child or lamb) and ends with Courage (as of 
Eld or King) having dropped the Guide, or the need for 
guidance, on the way. Man is alone, facing whatever ills 
await him. The poetic theme passes from dawn to twilight 
to dark and again into light. All the seasons of the soul are 
portrayed. Finally it employs a consistant ambivalence of 
‘‘comforting staff’’ etc., partaking of male 
and female significance, guidance and correction. 

We may have to strip from the secondary association 
accreting to Psalm XXIII all the latter-day ideas of the 
good shepherd, references to heavenly bliss and the added 
masochistic overlay. These concepts are not inherent in the 
poem. Familiarity with the Hebrew original will bear out 
the contentions on thematic levels now to be discussed. 

The fifteen leading themes invoked may be thus summar- 


ized : 


DESIRE — ‘‘T shall not want’’, this means 
nutritional needs are cared for; not 
want for sheep, for sleep, for susten- 
ance; since the dawn of time, some 
Power has watched over men. 

LYING DOWN — A sheep in clover, trusting the shep- 
herd ‘‘led by still waters’’; man’s 
quietude relates to his passivity and 
acceptance of destiny, not knowing 
whence, nor where nor why. 

RESTORING ...— _ revival and giving back; a return to 
more primitive state, this being res- 
titution after castration (mind and 
body), death. 
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RIGHTNESS 


SHADOW 


DEATH 


EVIL 


CROOK 


COMFORT 


ENMITY 


MASTERY 


POTENT 


— following in such pathways ‘‘I can 
do no wrong’’, identified with His 
righteous name, His strength, His 
way of Life; upright Man. 

— passing thru a valley is Transition— 
going thru Time and space, hence 
the Here and Now—a moment be- 
tween past and future—the Uncon- 
scious. 


— like a mountain-pass into uncon- 


sciousness is indicative of the womb 
passage; led back into Light and 
Life, and world of phantasy beyond 
all threat of pain. 

— is castration; sickness—and terror- 
by-night,; innocent man will fear 
none of these, conceive no violences 
in his path. 


— a phallic symbol, ‘‘thy rod and 


staff’’ here enumerated as paternal— 
the salvation to the flock in times of 
dread and adversity. 

— ... **Thou with me’’.. . is again 
comfort on breast levels—nutritional 
the maternalistic succor; repeat of 
the opening phrase. 

— threat on all sides, at all times: these 
are pain, unpleasure, ills and death, 
the supreme castrative threat; the 
enemy in turn is discomforted. (a 
table in presence of mine enemies). 


— .. the climax. He sits at the Feast 


of Life, a King, on life’s summit af- 
ter the ordeal is done ;—the annoint- 
ing, the crowning of the elect, (a 
megaloid conceit). 

— ‘‘my eup overfloweth’’—at the foun- 
tain spring: the highest happiness 


= 
- 
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ere the pitcher breaks; Death the 
moment of orgasm and consumma- 
tion. 

MERCY — goodness dwells like a benign mother 

at the altar-table, where food and 

wine abound; gentle instincts ac- 
company nay ‘‘pursue’’ men, as 
friends. 

HOME — the dwelling place of the Grave 
transformed into Temple, home of 
Deity; back to the breasts, for— 
Heaven is pursuit by pleasure not of 
pleasure. 

STERNITY — Now a pilgrim with His staff— 
neither prodigal nor fear-ridden 
sheep, returns as King, Priest, or 
Father to the endless folds of life 
(Jesse incarnate). 

SUMMARY 

Psychoanalysis would discern in the Psalmist’s delinea- 
tion of the eternal Kuklos, the masochistic return to the 
pregenital mother, from oralism back to oralism, submission 
as token of greatest happiness in Life. This is his statement 
of the life-course, viewed as wave, parabola and circle. It is 
expressed in rise or fall of cadence and theme. It praises 
the way of Passivity in XV compelling images: Need—sub- 
mission—restoration—and righteous living; Descent—Death 
—Evil (rebirth) strength—nutrition again; Power, comfort 
(in an oral credo) and finally triumphant Right—rest—in a 
contemplation of Life evermore. 

Viewed aesthetically, the poem reflects unusual compas- 
sion of feeling; whelling and dissipating itself in telling 
erescendos of phrase. It sings of Life. By making these 
images, so fraught with agony, doubt and anxiety, breathe 
calm certitude and reassurance, it betrays convincing proof 
of the psychologic depths from which man’s castration fears 
emanate. 

Here is the formula of genius without its explanation, 
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save in the service of the Unconscious, and in those dreams 
of a night of despair—the history of man’s evolution. Like 
the Jonah’s gourd, ‘‘they are born of a night, and with 
the night they are flown.’’ 


1225 Park Ave. 
New York 


— 


Zola and the Riddle of Sadism 


by 


A. Bronson Feldman, Ph.D. 


A new translation of Zola’s The Human Beast by Louis 
Coleman—a rough paraphrase of the novel by George Mil- 
burn, done for our contemporary rough readers, the sub- 
way passengers addicted to the pocket books known to the 
trade as ‘‘breast-sellers’’—and Hollywood’s production of 
the Beast in technicolor, perhaps a tridimensional super-epic 
version, with Zola’s locomotives driving right over our heads— 
these testimonials of the novel’s timeliness bring one back to 
it with the curiosity to discover what insights it may hold for 
the world today. 

La Béte Humaine was produced in 1890, when Zola was 
fifty, and his France was turning from a surfeit of natural- 
ism in literature to the orgy promised by symbolism. In this 
book he gave the country and the continent, indeed the entire 
West, the dominant symbol of passion for the next fifty 
years. Tolstoy had unconsciously suggested the artistic utili- 
ty of the locomotive in the death of Anna Karenina. Joris 
Karl Huysmans anticipated Zola in Against the Grain but 
he did no more than toy with the erotic facet of the symbol. 
His master displayed its economic and ethical sides as well. 
It required the systematic exploitation method of Zola to 
make Europe and America see the significance of the railroad 
engine as an emblem of fundamental emotions, the prevailing 
drives of humanity in presentday industrial circumstances. 

With characteristic romantic American chastity Frank 
Norris in The Octopus worked on the economic facet ex- 
clusively. Glimpses of the thing’s ethical meaning flashed 
across William Ellery Leonard’s autobiography, The Loco- 
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motive God. Leonard’s individual emphasis on the theme 
of paternal tyranny and its relation to the machine left barely 
more than a hint of its other esthetic values. We have to 
return to Zola before we can realize its power as a prism of 
our time. 

The protagonist of The Human Beast, Jasques Lantier, 
is a locomotive engineer. He does not appear in the original 
genealogy that Zola drew up for the Rougon-Macquart 
chronicle to which the novel belongs. Yet the idea of a story 
of railroad life had been in the writer’s mind from the first 
design of the series, when he was twenty-eight. He said at 
that time, ‘‘I want to do ‘big machines’.’’ It did not oceur 
to him that he wished to emulate by art his father Francesco, 
the artillery officer who became an engineer-builder of canals 
and roads. In 1877, when The Dive (L’Assommoir) came 
out with the story of Gervaise Macquart and her seduction 
by Lantier’s father, only two illegitimate children were men- 
tioned, Claude and Etienne. Their creator could not bring 
himself to conceive the tragedy of Jacques until he himself 
became a father, not just the Father of Naturalism, but the 
procreant of an illegitimate daughter. She was born in the 
spring of 1889, a year in which Zola surprised his admirers 
and erities by publishing nothing. He spent the following 
spring collecting material for The Human Beast. 

The spur to creation of this book came, I think, from the 
newspaper reports of the butchery of women in the White- 
chapel slums of London, which were all blamed on the half- 
legendary ‘‘Jack the Ripper.’’ 

Whenever Jacques Lantier or his author attempts to 
explore the sources of the lust for murder that drives the 
ancient wrong’’ com- 


hero to his doom, it is traced to an 
mitted far back in the infancy of the human race. Zola ex- 
plicitly defines the wrong as a betrayal and infidelity, an 
act done by woman—‘‘in the caves’’—in defiance of her 
mate, and frightfully avenged by him. This primitive un- 
faithfulness and its chronic punishment, Zola imagines, kept 
a spark of hate for the perfidious sex burning in the memories 
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of Lantier’s masculine ancestors, and they more or less un- 
consciously bequeathed it to their sons. When it emerged 
in the young railroad engineer’s brain it burst into the fire 
that we see smoldering and raging through the swift history 
of The Human Beast. To kill the beloved—that, he thinks, 
is the sole way to hold her utterly his own. Even before he 
can possess her, at the moment when he feels the woman 
yielding to his warmth, the desire to destroy her seizes him 
and flight alone can rescue his hand from crime. The novel- 
ist neglects to trace the conscience of Lantier to the ‘‘caves.’’ 
Zola is satisfied with explaining it as a product of moral 
training and a sturdy proletarian education. Clearly he 
never dreamt that the hero’s conscience had roots in common 
with the motives that impelled his frenzy to kill, and would 
perish if separated from the sadism. 

Today we have no difficulty in recognizing under the 
scientific veneer of Zola’s concept of heredity the old religious 
> The artist has given it a 
peculiar twist. Instead of conceiving the origin of the 
deathward drift of man as a simple temptation to union with 
woman, he pictures it as an action in which feminine desire 
predominates, and forever fickle, provokes murderous jeal- 


conviction of ‘‘original sin.’ 


OUSV. 

It would be a mistake to brush aside as fantastic the 
explanation offered by the novel for Lantier’s blood-lust. 
The fantasy itself calls for explanation. And the novel 
supplies us with plenty of the clews necessary to solve it. 

In the first place we find the mysterious fact that in 
Lantier’s thought his ardor for Severine Roubaud is fast 
connected with the memory of the murder of President 
Grandmorin, in which he suspects she was an accomplice. 
He knew the dead railroad magnate by reputation only, and 
the feat of the old man’s destruction made Severine tower 
in his mind like a giantess. He coveted her above all other 
women. The knowledge that she was married to a man who 
could eut a rival’s throat for jealousy, far from lessening 
his love for her, intensified it with the challenge of danger. 
In the downfall of Grandmorin he sensed the accomplish- 
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ment of an ancient wish, one that stirred not only his infancy 
to the depths but the infancy of the whole race. The tragedy 
leaves us without doubt of the significance of the President 
as an imago, indeed a model, of paternal authority. 

To bring this lone father of the story in blood to dust 
is an act so gratifying to the rest of the characters—all 
underlings and children—that not a single utterance of 
regret is heard anywhere. Their sterile bodies exult over 
the great man’s death. Lantier loves Madame Roubaud be- 
cause she assisted in the performance of a murder the like 
of which he must have yearned to do in his childhood. To his 
brain her crime was father-murder. Its patricidal nature is 
stressed by the novelist, who, early in the Beast, throws out 
the hint that Severine may have been Grandmorin’s daugh- 
ter. Readers of The Dive, remembering the parentage of 
Jaeques Lantier, will comprehend how he could have de- 
veloped so deep a hate for his father, and fearfully repressed 
it. 

The death-wish against the father springs in childhood 
out of the soil of thwarted acquisitiveness, from the little 
boy’s impotent fury against the man who deprives him of 
absolute possession of the mother. In the beginning it is 
the incest wish: the child blindly craves reunion with the 
woman who gave it birth and sustained its life with her milk. 
I say ‘‘it’’ since the incest drive shows no distinction of sex 
in the earliest years. In The Human Beast the drive mani- 
fests itself most plainly in the girl Severine, whose outrage 
on hearing Roubaud say that she might be the daughter of 
Grandmorin indicates the energy of her obsession with the 
thought. It is easier for her to endure the guilt of her 
adultery with the old man. 

Her husband’s jealousy, which leads to the assassination 
of Grandmorin, bears no clear sign of incestuous origin. 
But Roubaud stands shamefacedly like a son in relation to 
the President, his patron. The idea that the President has 
kuown Severine as a ‘‘mistress’’ maddens the mechanic to 
the point where he can devise his patron’s death. Such an 
anger could only rise from the unconscious where the in- 
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fantile, the primeval, and the insane exist as one. The kill- 
ing of Grandmorin, then, represents the triumphant arrival 
of his foster-boy Roubaud at the imaginary monopoly of his 
boyhood dreams, the domination of the woman whom he 
frantically refused to share—with his ‘‘father.”’ 

No sooner does the assassin behold himself in undis- 
puted possession of Severine than he falls a prey to guilty 
brooding over his crime. Consumed by shame he gives up 
his wife without a struggle to his young countryman Lantier. 
Roubaud lacks the strength to take a father’s place. 

The mechanic’s sexual impotence is paralleled by his 
political weakness. He makes gestures of revolutionary re- 
publicanism against the government of Napoleon III but 
collapses into servility as soon as his bluff is called. To strike 
down a boss in hot blood is one thing: to take and maintain 
the dictatorship of society—that is a feat for the Roubauds 
fulfillable only in dreams and the illusions of Bastille Day 
parades. 

The contrast that Zola produces between the husband’s 
moral breakdown after the murder and his wife’s increase 
of courage and vivacity remind us of the similar (though 
sexually reversed) situation in Macbeth. In that tragedy 
of regicide, as Dr. Ludwig Jekels brilliantly pointed out, 
Shakespeare seems to have split a single personality into 
Lord and Lady Macbeth. In the same manner Zola appears 
to have divided one creature of his fantasy to form the in- 
cestuous Severine and her ‘‘father’’-killing partner. The 
latter alone is endowed with the standard human equipment 
of a conscience. 

Jacques Lantier is less of a man, more of a child than 
poor Roubaud. Look how the engineer pets his locomotive 
Lison, which gives the illusion of coming felinely alive under 
his strokes. The fascination that feminine breasts exert on 
Jacques provides us a glimpse of the baby-survivals in his 
mind, an insight that expands in scope when we observe 
him weeping, near the end of the novel, while he tells of 
his affair with Severine to a courtroom crowded with mother- 
ly souls. His tears drop from self-pity, for the loss of love 
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he had to suffer in cutting Severine’s throat. The deed 
filled him for a moment with a vision of himself as one of 
virility and grandeur, as if he had dared a godlike hero- 
ism. The illusion vanishes. The urge to kill women again 
revives in him. This proves that in killing Madame Roubaud 
he was endeavoring to kill someone else, whom his knife 
could never reach, a ghost-woman of the mental ‘‘caves’’ 
of his infancy. In a word, the central urge in Lantier is 
matricide. 

Just as his countryman Roubaud looks like a father in 
comparison with him, the fiery Severine strikes his uncon- 
scious as a magnet of maternal comfort and terror. The 
incestuous character of his love for her is revealed by the 
location of her death. He murders her in the bed where 
she had slept with the paternal despot Grandmorin. The 
crime thus stands for a revenge on the part of a son who 
hates his mother for having surrendered herself to his father. 

The method of the imaginary matricide testifies to the 
force of a baby impulse in Lantier: he tears his victim’s 
neck with a substitute for a tooth. (At the beginning of 
his story we see him eager to sink a pair of scissors into an- 
other woman’s bosom.) Zola discerned a caveman in his 
hero; he overlooked the cannibal. 

The brute in the engineer lives forever in dread of the 
loss of his manhood. It is the threat of unmanning him 
that drives him to madness, to murder. Where a Roubaud 
would expect this menace from a father-figure, Lantier ex- 
pects it from women, from his mother-surrogates. Why 
this is so, the novel never discloses. We are left to guess, 
on the basis of meager facts such as the allusion to Lantier’s 
mother Gervaise as a major influence in his life: he cost her 
‘‘so many tears.’’ His father is scarcely mentioned, and yet 
his longing for maleness must be at the root a wish to 
equal his father. Lantier’s industrial conscience—he is a 
good workman, happy in his employment, elated by the 
responsibilities of his job—this points to the working class 
training of his father. But his rebellion against his con- 
science is a revolt against the female element in it. One link 
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between the maternal prototype in his conscience and his 
castration-terror may be detected in the young man’s yearn- 
ing to dig a pit in the women who allure him. The hole in 
Grandmorin’s neck haunts him. Possibly it meant to his 
imagination a vagina, the void he was afraid that women 
might create in himself. His passion for killing them, there- 
fore, can be said to get its energy from a triple motive—the 
wish to retaliate against the maternal menace of castration; 
revenge for maternal ‘‘infidelity’’ (the one factor Zola him- 
self is dimly aware of); and finally the rage of the mouth- 
thwarted child, a craving to rip, perhaps to devour, the 
mother. 

This combination of horrors is revealed as fixed in Lan- 
tier’s unconscious by the coupling in his conscious thought 
of sexual intercourse with bloody violence. It is well known 
that children preserve their earliest memories of parental 
copulation as scenes of aggression and rape. To make love 
like father, consequently, is identical in the infant head with 
sadism, especially when it beholds the mother treated else- 
where as a drudge or cheap toy. Zola illuminates the sadistic 
ideals of his hero by setting the stage of his last encounter 
with Madame Roubaud by her foster-father’s bed, in a room 
whose prevailing color is red. 

Attention should also be called to the fact that the 
weapon Lantier wields against his love is the property of 
her elderly husband. It symbolizes the son’s imaginary 
capture of his father’s privilege. But the knife is a gift 
from Severine. This suggests the ancient belief of boys 
that their mothers possess the male organ, or once possessed 
it and were deprived by some occult savagery. The growing 
firmness of Severine’s character, contrasted with the en- 
feeblement of her husband, sharpens our perception of the 
male side of her self. 

The heroine’s love for Lantier may be accounted for by 
an aborted maternal tendency. She plays at motherhood 
with him to the extent of behaving like one of those Greek 
matriarchs of old who encouraged their sons to slay their 
detested husbands. Severine’s deepest pleasure in her rela- 


| 
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tion with Lantier rises from the belief that he is actually 
inside her. This womb fancy in a girl who never wants a 
child covers the prime desire of her life—to own a penis. 
She too suffers from ‘‘castration’’ anguish. It is alleviated 
by Lantier only by his subjection to her will, by his becom- 
ing an instrument of her sex. She senses in his presence a 
danger, yet cannot believe that the peril is embodied in her 
darling obedient boy. She dies because she fails to under- 
stand that her game of maternity has to end when she tries 
to make a ‘‘man’’—that is a husband—of him. 

The boy is seared to delirium by her insistence on the 
murder of old Roubaud. It reminds him that she belongs 
to a stranger, she was ‘‘unfaithful’’ to him, like the mother 
whom he cost so many tears. His love for her lasted so long 
as he retained the unconscious conviction that she was a 
sister-soul, who had killed a father for the sake of incest 
as he had always wished to do. From the hour when Severine 
alters in his view from an equal to a superior, from a sister 
to a mother, she wakes the triple terror and fury of his 
infancy. He strikes her dead and his ‘‘eternal desire’’ is 
fulfilled: ‘‘She did not, and never would belong to any- 
one.’ Standing over her body he remembers the corpse of 
President Grandmorin: ‘‘the two murders had joined to- 
gether, for was not one the logical mate of the other?”’ 

When Zola pictured his protagonist’s amazement at the 
sight of the stabbed Severine he must have experienced an 
echo of Macbeth. Lantier, he wrote, ‘‘would never have 
believed she (his maternal idol—F.) had so much blood.’’ 
In the same way Macbeth’s queen, wondering about her 
royal victim, who resembled her father in sleep, cries out, 
‘*Yet who would have thought the old man to have had so 
much blood in him?’’ The two tragedies, Shakespeare’s and 
Zola’s, join their currents in the whirlpool of incest- and 
parricide-lust that Freud discovered and named the Oedipus 


sé 


complex. 
* * 


Jacques Lantier’s locomotive Lison is fancied as fem- 
inine. He rides the giantess like a little boy gleefully pro- 
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pelling his mother from her shoulders. Zola, however, is 
not content with this idyllic fantasy. The iron mare repre- 
sents more than the might of maternal sex. It turns in the 
novelist’s hand to an image of paternal economy. The tran- 
sition is achieved by means of the old illusion of the mother 
having the organ of the male. The ridden emerges as pro- 
jectile, embodying the aggressive energy of labor, trans- 
forming the good mother-earth. Against the modern land- 
scape the locomotive glows as a symbol of labor mastered, a 
symbol of capital. It belongs to the Grandmorins. Since 
the Grandmorins run the country the machine comes to 
represent the state, once depicted as a ship. It is La Belle 
France herself that we find at the finish of The Human 
Beast racing, bereaved of her engineer and fireman, straight 
to disaster. The train is carrying the sons of the fatherland 
to the battlefield of the Franco-Prussian war. And the 
fatherland is without a father. The Emperor Napoleon III 
was merely a usurper, a rebellious prodigal son, the nephew 
mimicking his uncle. 

The train wreck that Zola anticipates at the end of the 
novel is foreshadowed by the wreck in the middle. He 
dwells with pitiless detail on the havoc, the mangling and 
burning of humans and the earth, the broken locomotive. 
These visions of devastation recall the fondness of Zola for 
images of fecal glee and ferocity. For the oral sadism ex- 
pressed in his visions of biting and consuming gives way in 
his railroad catastrophes to the sadism of the opposite orifice. 
Now he blasts and smirches and piles up carnage. It is im- 
possible to miss his exultation over the ruin and the filth, 
like the glee of a god reducing a universe to waste matter. 

In both forms of sadism the object of the author’s wrath 
is primarily maternal, a robust woman or the round and 
fertile earth. The locomotive is his phallic weapon, always 
punished, shattered, for its audacity, and always resurrected. 
Manipulating it in imagination gives him a sense of social 
power infinitely richer than the magic of the pen, which 
writers would like to believe is mightier than the sword. 

The likeness between Emile Zola and Jacques Lantier 
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ean be traced without much difficulty. Both are marked, 
in the terms of the Rougon-Macquart genealogy, by ‘‘ Election 
de la mére; resemblance physique du pére.’’ The engineer 
is a native of the town of Plassans, which Zola modelled 
after Aix, the Provencal town where he was taken at the 
age of two and lived until he was eighteen. When Lantier 
was six his parents moved to Paris, leaving him with a god- 
mother. When Zola was six his father passed away. Emile 
found himself suddenly transported from prosperity to 
poverty, for which he doubtless blamed his mother. Toward 
her he behaved with childish cruelty up to.the time of his 
literary success. He cost the widow many tears, like Jacques 
Lantier with his deserted mother. The hero of The Human 
Beast was about sixteen when the idea invaded his brain 
that he was destined ‘‘to avenge some very ancient offense.’’ 
Zola was the same age when his grandmother died; she took 
charge of the household after the death of his father and 
eared for him with mixed austerity and tenderness. He 
could not bear being alone with his mother. Whenever he 
had the chance he left home to wander in woods with his 
friend Paul Cezanne. Emile’s favorite haunt was a ceme- 
tery. Here he forgot his troubles in the nostalgic poetry of 
Musset and the other Romanticists. We learn extremely 
little about Jacques Lantier’s adolescence. He was trained 
to become a locomotive driver and he did. Zola’s real con- 
cern is with his hero’s love-life rather than his work. Jacques 
falls in love with Severine Roubaud, born Aubry, the ward 
of President Grandmorin. Her maiden name instantly re- 
calls the name of the novelist’s mother, Emilie Aubert. 
Severine suggests severing (the castration anxiety again). 
The suffix -ine makes one think of the woman Zola married, 
Alexandrine Mesley, who had been the mistress of another 
man, a medical student, before she allowed Zola to love 
her illicitly. Like young Lantier he appeared incapable of 
loving any but another man’s woman, and then only when 
the woman was abandoned by the more masterful rival. 
The romance of Zola with Jeanne Rozerot, his wife’s servant, 
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who bore him his first child, began as a secret adultery. He 
became a father by stealth. 

‘“‘Our century suckled at the breast of Romanticism,’’ 
said Zola, summoning the intellectual youth of France to 
revolt against the old sweet ideals. He tempted them with 
the raw victuals of Naturalism, and they swarmed to his 
banquet. Literature became ‘‘slices of life.’’ The insurrec- 
tion of Symbolism was too metaphysical and frail to last; 
it amounted to no more than a swerve; its ultimate master- 
pieces (Proust, Mann, Joyce) moved in circuits back to what 
Tennyson called ‘‘the troughs of Zolaism.’’ The fiction of 
our own period, following two ‘‘Franco-Prussian’’ wars of 
global seale, lingers both gladly and grimly in the shadow of 
the master of The Human Beast. 

Received for publication in May 1954. 
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John Marcher, the protagonist of ‘‘The Beast in the 
Jungle,’’ comes to understand that the tragedy of his life 
was that ‘“‘he had been the man of his time, the man, to whom 
nothing on earth was to have happened.’’ He realizes that 
‘*No passion had ever touched him.’’ It is a strange tale, a 
curious tragedy. The story reflects Henry James’ sense of 
despair at not having lived his own life to the fullest possible 
extent. Something was missing. A profound insight into 
what was lacking in James’ life has been provided by Dr. 
Saul Rosenzweig in his well known psychoanalytic study, 
‘‘The Ghost of Henry James.’’ (1) The essence of his find- 
ings is that James, feeling unable to compete with his father 
and his gifted older brother in the Oedipus situation, ‘‘solved 
the problem submissively by a profound repression of aggres- 
siveness’’—an adjustment which eventually involved sexual 
repression as well. Additional illumination of James’ psychic 
problems is to be found in Leon Edel’s biography, Henry 
James: The Untried Years. (2) Their diagnosis, taken to- 
gether, explains the matter admirably. Yet the subject is 
so rich and so complex that further study of an illustrative 
sort appears to be rewarding, this paper being an effort to 
highlight the neurotic patterns which Henry James wove 
into the fabric of his art by making a close textual analysis— 
with emphasis on theme and imagery—of what for our pur- 
pose is one of the key stories James wrote: ‘‘The Jolly 
Corner.’’ 

The tale was published in 1908, and it displays the rich- 
ness of symbolic imagery of a dream which, in a sense, it 
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took James sixty-odd years of living (or not living) and of 
artistic activity to create. The surface or plot level of the 
story is briefly as follows: Spencer Brydon, who is fifty-six 
years old and who has spent most of his life abroad, returns 
to New York to view some property he has inherited which 
consists of a house ‘‘on the jolly corner’’ and of property 
where once stood another ‘‘not quite so ‘good’ ’’ house which 
is now the site of a skyscraper under construction. The act 
of supervising this construction excites Brydon, makes him 
wonder what sort of a man he might have been had he stayed 
in America and lived a different sort of life. He discusses 
this idea with his friend, Alice Staverton, and she admits 
having seen this man, Brydon’s alter ego, in a dream. Bry- 
don becomes obsessed with the urge to encounter his alter 
ego, and most of the story shows him wandering through the 
jolly corner house (the house where he had spent his child- 
hood) in search of this figure which he thinks of as active, 
forceful, money-making, yet terrible and beast-like. As he 
prowls about the house by candlelight Brydon is thrilled, 
nervous, excited; he is obsessed by the fear of what may 
happen to him by going through doorways. When he does 
meet the alter ego Brydon rather unheroically faints. Upon 
reviving he finds himself in the arms of Alice Staverton, and 
they discuss the encounter and its implications. 

A simple plot summary fails, of course, to actually con- 
vey the tremendous sense of dread which the hero experiences, 
a dread which seems excessive and unwarranted. Because 
this dread seems excessive the story presents a problem. No 
one can read ‘‘The Jolly Corner’’ without being disturbed, 
without feeling that there is something of the uncanny about 
it, the reason being that the surface details of the story do 
not seem to be in proportion to the emotions evoked in the 
protagonist. Brydon’s worries and fears strike us as a bit 
exaggerated and ridiculous (although they are certainly not 
so to him), and his fear reminds us of the terrible anxiety 
of the animal protagonist in Kafka’s unfinished short story, 
‘‘The Burrow.’’ A remark that T. S. Eliot made about Ham- 
let applies to Spencer Brydon as well: ‘‘Hamlet (the man) 
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is dominated by an emotion which is inexpressible, because it 
is in excess of the facts as they appear.’’ (3) ‘‘The Jolly 
Corner’’ seems puzzling because Brydon’s emotions are not 
entirely warranted by the situation as the reader rationally 
understands it. When the story is regarded as a dream the 
reason becomes clear: the affects of the dream thoughts have 
suffered displacement. 

Like ‘‘the Beast in the Jungle,’’ the tale is a tragic 
lament for a life unlived, for deeds undone. But where 
does the house come in? Does it simply serve as the setting 
of the drama? We notice with interest that the theme of 
encountering the alter ego is somewhat lost in the shadow 
of the house itself. The house, that is, the setting, serves a 
purpose the importance of which is all out of proportion to 
the function that setting normally plays in fiction. What 
confirms our suspicions about the vital role played by the 
house in the story is that James is evasive as to why the search 
for the alter ego is confined to the house. Yes, it is the 
house of Brydon’s childhood. But throughout the story the 
alter ego is thought of as having lived a separate existence 
and of having become a fully developed man of the same age 
as Brydon. There is no emphasis of any strong or special 
reason at the story level for the alter ego to be sought at 
this particular place. Why not elsewhere, indeed, if the 
alter ego is something of a man of the world? My point 
is that at the unconscious level there is every reason why 
Brydon’s search can be confined to the cavernous rooms and 
halls of the old mansion, as will be explained. 

Before proceeding with an analysis of ‘‘The Jolly Cor- 
ner’’ there are several matters, mostly biographical, which 
should be considered. Naturally our discussion takes its 
orientation from the sexual life of Henry James as it is 
known. Readers have always been struck by the conspicuous 
absence of sexual passion in the writing of James. His heroes 
(with one or two curious exceptions like Prince Amerigo in 
The Golden Bowl and Merton Densher in The Wings of the 
Dove) manifest no overt interest in the matter. His heroines 
may be beautiful—but never sexy. We call to mind the 
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words of André Gide: ‘‘They are only winged busts; all the 
weight of the flesh is absent, all the shaggy, tangled under- 
growth, all the wild darkness.’’ (4) As well as biographical 
facts enable us to determine, Henry James never experienced 
a normal, adult sexual relationship with a woman. F. W. 
Dupee remarks in his biography of James that ‘‘In all but 
physical adventure and sexual passion his was an eventful 
life.’’ (5) There seems little doubt, both hypothetically 
and judging from the internal evidence of his writing, that 
this lack was one of the great tragedies of his life. 

Related to this restraint, as Edel and Rosenzweig point 
out, is the famous question of what James called his ‘‘ob- 
scure hurt.’’ His account of it in Notes of a Son and a 
Brother is couched in the most evasive and ambiguous terms. 
He mentions two events in connection with going to Harvard. 
One is the outbreak of the Civil War; the other, an accident 
said to have occurred as Henry helped to put out a stable fire 
in Newport in the summer of 1861 or 1862 (there is some 
confusion about the exact date), 


. was a passage of personal history the most entirely 
personal, but between which, as a private catastrophe or 
difficulty, bristling with embarrassments, and the great public 
convulsion that announced itself in bigger terms each day, I 
felt from the very first an association of the closest, yet 
withal, I fear, almost of the least clearly expressible. . . The 
twenty minutes had sufficed, at all events, to establish a rela- 
tion—a relation to everything occurring round me not only 
for the next four years but for long afterward—that was at 
onee extraordinarily intimate and quite awkwardly irrelevant. 
I must have felt in some befooled way in presence of a erisis— 
the smoke of Charleston Bay still so acrid in the air... 
and to have trumped up a lameness at such a juncture could 
he made to pass in no light for graceful. Jammed into the 
acute angle between two high fences, where the rhythmic 
play of my arms, in tune with that of several other pairs, but 
at a dire disadvantage of position, induced a rural, a rusty, 


a quasi-extemporised old engine to work and a saving stream 
to flow, I had done myself, in face of a shabby conflagration, 
a horrid even if an obscure hurt; and what was interesting 
from the first was my not doubting in the least its dura- 
tion .... 1 came to think of my relation to my injury as 
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a modus vivendi workable for the time. These steps had 
after the first flush of reaction inevitably had to be communi- 
eations of my state, recognitions and admissions; which had 
the effect, I hasten to add, of producing sympathies, supports 
and reassurances. (6) 


What actually happened? What, after all, asks Edel, ‘‘is 
the most odious, horrid, intimate thing that can happen to 
a man?’’ It is not difficult to read between the lines, es- 
pecially when James relates that his father took him to a 
doctor in Boston for a check-up. The eminent physician 
treated him ‘‘to a comparative pooh-pooh.’’ James admits 
that ‘‘this interview settled my sad business, settled it just 
in that saddest sense, for ever so long to come,’’ and he finds 
that he must reckon with ‘‘the strange fact of there being 
nothing to speak of the matter with me.’’ In spite of pro- 
testations to the contrary it is clear that the obseure hurt 
was an excuse not to go to war, and the injury, which from 
all the evidence was almost unquestionably psychosomatic, 
served as an excuse to avoid a normal male role for the rest 
of his life. Curiously enough, a number of James’ characters 
suffer vague, undefined injuries in the Civil War, like John 
Ford in ‘‘The Story of a Year,’’ and Ferdinand Mason, in 
‘‘A Most Extraordinary Case,’’ who says to the woman he 
loves but loses, ‘‘To fall in love a man must be all there, and 
you see I am not.’’ Edel also shows that James undoubtedly 
associated his injury with his father who lost one leg as a 
result of burns suffered in a fire in a stable. (7) 

Next let us consider mothers and marriage. As Edel pic- 
tures her, Mary Walsh James was solicitous and yet firm. 
She was a strong woman. She was a tender mother. She 
advised her favorite son, Henry, to marry. ‘‘She tells him 
shortly after he has settled in London that what is lacking in 
his life is the affection she could give him were he at home, 
‘ ... your life must need this succulent, fattening element 
more than you know yourself.’ Since she cannot be with 
him in England, she offers him the familiar motherly counsel 
that he take a wife: ‘You know father used to say to you, 
that if you would only fall in love it would be the making 
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of you.’ Henry did not marry. Apparently he never 
even came close to it. Yet most of his plots revolve on the 
subject of marriage, so the matter was obviously of immense 
importance in his life. His attitude toward the institution 
as exhibited in his writing is interesting. Christopher New- 
man in The American says to Mrs. Tristram (who had in- 
stigated his proposed alliance with Madam de Cintré) : ‘‘ You 
may bury me someday, but you shall never marry me. It’s 
too rough.’’ In The Wings of the Dove Kate Croy feels dis- 
gusted about her older sister’s (Henry’s brother, Wil- 
liam’s?) marriage: ‘‘She couldn’t indeed too often say to 
herself that if that was what marriage did to you—!’’ No 
important marriage in James’ works is both consummated 
and good. Austin Warren remarks that ‘‘There are données 
of The Bowl which are perverse and scarcely to be accepted. 
Since James can’t really bring himself to ‘realize’ a union 
at once sexual and ‘good,’ the loves of the book are the passion 
of Charlotte for the Prince and of Maggie for her father.’’ 
(8) Marriage, in short, is taboo. 

James’ writing is full of mother surrogates. The charac- 
ter pattern repeats itself over and over again with only minor 
variations. Alice Staverton is a mother figure. She and a 
host of other Jamesian characters, such as May Bartram in 
‘‘The Beast in the Jungle’’ and Maria Gostrey in The Am- 
bassadors, do not make any sense unless they are so regarded. 
On the surface they are always eligible women; but this is 
a surface illusion. 

Anything said of ‘‘The Beast in the Jungle’’ will hold 
true for ‘‘The Jolly Corner,’’ and they should be considered 
together because they are actually two versions of the same 
story. As a preview to Alice Staverton let us see what James 
had to say about her counterpart, May Bartram. John 
Marcher thinks of her ‘‘merey, sympathy, seriousness, her 
consent not to regard him as the funniest of the funny.’’ 
This is an idealized description of motherly care and in- 
dulgence. May is his ‘‘kind, wise keeper . . . . The rest of 
the world of course thought him queer, but she, she only, 
knew how, and above all why, queer.’’ Again, motherly un- 
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derstanding, motherly protection of the helpless child against 
the rigors of the world. (A relationship of strong dependence 
always exists between the John Marchers and Spencer Bry- 
dons and their mother companions.) Marcher’s comment on 
May Bartrams’s house is significant: in it ‘‘every object was 
as familiar to him as the things of his own house.’’ It was 
his house, his mother’s house, it occurs to us, and we com- 
pare it to the homelike atmosphere of Alice Staverton’s house 
in New York. Late in the story May Bartram ‘‘was the 
picture of a serene and exquisite but impenetrable sphinx, 
whose head, or indeed all whose person might have been 
powdered with silver.’’ Again, an idealized mother portrait, 
this time of old age. Once May Bartram and her counter- 
parts are understood as mother substitutes the question of 
marriage with them becomes comprehensible. Alluding to 
the outward appearance that they are having an affair 
Marcher says to May Bartram, ‘‘You help me to pass for a 
man like another.’’ Remarks like this one in James are 
loaded comments. This one means just what it says, that is, 
that Marcher (James) is something less than a man for the 
very reason that he is not having normal relations with 
women. Referring to that portentous event, the beast in the 
jungle, which Marcher tells May he anticipates encounter- 
ing, she says, ‘‘Isn’t what you describe perhaps but the ex- 
pectation—or at any rate the sense of danger, familiar to 
so many people—of falling in love?’’ Marcher denies this 
possibility, intimating that he has already been in love. ‘‘It 
hasn’t been overwhelming,’’ he says. ‘‘Then it hasn’t been 
love,’” answers May. And on the question of marrying May, 
John Marcher thinks, ‘‘The real form it should have taken 
on the basis that stood out large was the form of their marry- 
ing. But the devil in this was that the very basis itself put 
marrying out of the question.’’ Whatever basis Marcher has 
in mind is never brought out, but the real reason is clear: 
one cannot marry one’s mother. 

There remains but one more item to consider before 
proceeding with the analysis proper. It is a dream which 
constitutes the source of ‘‘The Jolly Corner,’’ a dream which 
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Henry James called ‘‘the most appalling yet most admirable 
nightmare of my life’’: 


The climax of this extraordinary experience—which stands 
alone for me as a dream-adventure founded in the deepest, 
quickest, clearest act of cogitation and comparison, act indeed 
of lifesaving energy, as well as in unutterable fear—was the 
sudden pursuit, through an open door, along a huge high 
saloon, of a just dimly-deseried figure that retreated in terror 
before my rush and dash... out of the room I had a mo- 
ment before been desperately, and all the more abjectly, de- 
fending by the push of my shoulder against hard pressure 
on lock and bar from the other side. The lucidity, not to 
say the sublimity, of the crisis had consisted of the great 
thought that I, in my appalled state, was probably still more 
appalling than the awful agent, creature or presence, whatever 
he was .... The triumph of my impulse, perceived in a 
flash as I acted on it by myself at a bound, forcing the 
door outward, was the grand thing, but the great point of the 
whole was the wonder of my final recognition. Routed, dis- 
mayed, the tables turned upon him by my so surpassing him 
for straight aggression and dire intention, my visitant was 
already but a diminished spot in the long perspective, the 
tremendous, glorious hall, as I say, over the far-gleaming 
floor of which, cleared for the oceasion of its great line of 
priceless vitrines down the middle, he sped for his life, while 
a great storm of thunder and lightning played through the 
deep embrasures of high windows at the right. The lightning 
that revealed the retreat revealed also the wondrous place 
and, by the same amazing play, my young imaginative life 
in it of long before, the sense of which, deep within me, had 
kept it whole, preserved it to this thrilling use; for what in 
the world were the deep embrasures and the so polished floor 
but those of the Galerie d’Apollon of my childhood? The 
‘*scene of something’’ I had vaguely then felt it? Well I 
might, since it was to be the scene of that immense hallucina- 
tion. (9) 


Edel points out that this dream was the germinal idea for 
‘“‘The Jolly Corner.’’ (10) When James recalled the short 
story in his notebook in 1914 he wrote that ‘‘my hero’s ad- 
venture there takes the form so to speak of his turning the 
tables, as I think I called it, on a ‘ghost’ or whatever, a visit- 
ing or haunting apparition otherwise qualified to appal him; 
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and thereby winning a short of victory by the appearance, 
and the evidence, that this personage or presence was more 
overwhelmingly affected by him than he by 7#t.’’ (11) Edel 
indicates the curious inaccuracy of James’ recall—for he 
recalls the nightmare, not the story! In the story the tables 
are not turned, and Brydon is vanquished by the ghost. Thus 
the link between the dream and the story is exposed. Re- 
ferring to his prowling in the dark Spencer Brydon says 
in the story that ‘‘People enough, first and last, had been in 
terror of apparitions, but who had ever before so turned the 
tables and become himself, in the apparitional world, an 
incalculable terror?’’ Here is further, internal evidence of 
the source of the story. 

‘*The Jolly Corner,’’ then, is a dream-like story whose 
source was a dream. What is the significance of this dream, 
and what is its connection with the story? Edel convincingly 
connects the personage overcome in the dream with William, 
Henry’s older brother. In the Oedipus situation, moreover, 
siblings are often confused with the father as rivals for the 
affection of the mother, and that is what seems to have oc- 
curred here, that is, the dream ghost which forms the basis 
for the beast-like alter ego is associated with both the father 
and the brother. (A textual example of the father as a 
table-turning beast-ghost-apparition is Kate Croy’s father in 
The Wings of the Dove: ‘‘He gave you funny feelings, he 
had indescribable arts, that quite turned the tables’’; and 
in his introduction to the novel James apologizes for not hav- 
ing done more with Lionel Croy: ‘‘He but ‘looks in,’ poor 
beautiful dazzling, damning apparition that he was to have 
been; he sees his place so taken, his company so little 
missed.’’) Henry James, Jr. was the second of five children. 
Edel calls attention to the writer’s predilection for second 
sons as protagonists. The mortality rate among siblings in 
his stories is amusingly high, and when they do survive they 
are usually treated viciously, as in ‘‘Owen Wingrave’’ (the 
hero is Owen, Jr.!): ‘‘Poor Philip Wingrave, her late 
brother’s eldest son, was literally imbecile and banished from 
view ; deformed, unsocial, irretrievable, he had been relegated 
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to a private asylum.’’ Countless similar instances could be 
cited. It is not surprising, then, that early in ‘‘The Jolly 
Corner’’ Brydon reflects that the house which represents 
home and childhood security ‘‘had, through the successive 
deaths of his two brothers and the termination of old ar- 
rangements, come wholly into his hands.’’ It follows that 
this house, the boyhood home where Brydon received the 
lavish care, warmth, and attention of his loving mother, repre- 
sents in actuality the mother herself. Houses are commonly 
feminine symbols in dreams, and Robert L. Gale in an article 
called ** Freudian Imagery In James’s Fiction’’ remarks that 
‘*Not merely doors, windows, and gates, but whole buildings 
of various sorts are involved in imagistic treatment of women 
in James.’’ (12) Brydon’s return to the home of his child- 
hood is a return to the womb in phantasy. He has his 
mother’s womb all to himself: the brothers and father have 
all been killed off. The architectural symbol as it will be 
seen to function in this story is perhaps one of the most 
extraordinary examples of symbolic association to be found 
anywhere in literature. 


We come now to a detailed analysis of the story itself. 
I proceed chronologically with minor exceptions. For suc- 
cinctness some of the interpolated commentary is abbreviated. 

Brydon speaks in the beginning of the story of Miss 
Staverton’s ‘‘comfort and support.’’ This tallies with her 
as a mother figure. The property comes into Brydon’s hands 
through the death of two brothers and ‘‘the termination of 
old arrangements.’’ Here we see the sibling and father 
rivalry just mentioned. Brydon next states that he was the 
owner of another ‘‘not quite so ‘good’ ’’ house in New York. 
The ‘‘jolly eorner’’ house is ‘‘consecrated’’ (being associated 
with the mother); the other house is not. Brydon finally 
succumbs to selling the other house which ‘‘two bristling 
blocks westward, was already in course of reconstruction as 
a tall mass of flats.’’ This construction is repeatedly referred 
to as a skyseraper and is obviously a phallic symbol. A 
pause should be made to discuss the word ‘“‘bristling.’’ It is 
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one of those favorite words of James which are signposts in 
his writing. Note that ‘‘bristling’’ occurred in the sus- 
picious context of the ‘‘obseure hurt’’ passage quoted earlier. 
Although a fairly uncommon word, it occurs in The Golden 
Bowl no less than thirteen times. In his introduction to The 
Wings of the Dove James says of Milly Theale that ‘‘the 
little world determined for her was to ‘bristle’—I delighted 
in the term !—with meanings.’’ In ‘‘The Jolly Corner’’ Bry- 
don thinks concerning the alter ego, ‘‘It bristled there— 
somewhere near at hand, however unseen still—as the hunted 
thing, even as the trodden worm of the adage must at last 
bristle.’’ When the word does occur it is almost invariably 
in a phallic context; in the present case (‘‘two bristling 
blocks westward’’) its significance reinforces the phallic 
symbolism of the skyscraper. To continue: the skyscraper 
is associated by Brydon with the alter ego—the active, con- 
structive, creative, money-making man. The two houses, 
then, represent respectively the two sides of Brydon’s 
(James’) personality: the regressive, womb-seeking man as 
he exists in life and the aggressive, beast-like alter ego. Bry- 
don’s attitude toward the alter ego is ambivalent, just as it 
is toward the other ‘‘not quite so good house,’’ which, meta- 
morphosed into a skyscraper, he finds both vulgar and 
interesting. He takes considerable interest in the construc- 
tion of the ‘‘tall mass of fiats’’ and reflects that ‘‘a capacity 
for business and a sense for construction .... had been 
dormant in his own organism.’”’ 


. he loafed about his ‘‘work’’ undeterred, secretly agi- 
tated; not in the least ‘‘minding’’ that the whole proposition, 
as they said, was vulgar and sordid [i., sex is sordid—there 
is nothing sordid about building skyscrapers], and ready to 
climb ladders [coitus], to walk the plank [coitus], to handle 
materials and look wise about them, to ask questions [child- 
ish curiosity about sexual matters], in fine, and challenge 
explanations [early ones from parents to child about sex ] 
and really ‘‘go into’’ figures [coitus]. 


In general Brydon is showing here a childish interest in 
sexual matters. Alice takes an interest in the building also. 
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(The child’s assaumption of the mother’s interest in his 
penis.) She says to him ‘‘that he had clearly for too many 
years neglected a real gift,’’ that is, a gift for building; it is 
noteworthy that throughout the story Alice Staverton likes— 
in faet, prefers—the alter ego to Brydon himself. Alice 
feels that ‘‘If he had but stayed at home he would have dis- 
covered his genius in time really to start some new variety 
of awful architectural hare and run it till it burrowed in a 
gold-mine.’’ The construction and the hare’s burrow repre- 
sent coitus; the gold-mine is a feminine symbol. Brydon 
realizes that her words touch ‘‘the queerest and deepest of 
his own lately most disguised and most muffled vibrations.’’ 
Brydon says that it (the aforementioned feelings) excited a 
‘wanton wonderment.’’ He was ‘‘thrilled and flushed with 
it—very much as he might have been met by some strange 
figure, some unexpected occupant, at a turn of one of the 
dim passages of an empty house.’’ Here sexual activity is 
associated with the wandering he does later in the house, 
that is, in the womb, and for the first time in the story the 
house is posited as the place to search for the alter ego. 
Brydon says that the analogy haunts him. Then he offers 
another one, ‘‘that of his opening a door behind which he 
would have made sure of finding nothing, a door into a room 
shuttered and void, and yet so coming, with a great sup- 
pressed start, on some quite erect confronting presence, some- 
thing planted in the middle of the place and facing him 
through the dusk.’’ The sensual overtones of the wording 
are striking. 

We have at this point the beginning of Brydon’s obses- 
sion with doors. The door is James’ favorite feminine sym- 
bol, and since part of the purpose of this paper is to develop 
an associative glossary for the imagistic language of James 
let us glance at a few examples of the door metaphor. The 
narrator of The Sacred Fount says that ‘‘reflection, as to 
poor Mrs. Server in particular, was an indiscreet opening of 
doors.”’ In almost the same words the governess of The 
Turn of the Screw refers to unmentionable topics which had 
been inadvertently touched upon with the children as ‘‘the 
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doors we had indisecreetly opened.’’ In ‘‘The Beast in the 
Jungle’? John Marcher uses the door figure: ‘‘I haven’t 
lived with a vain imagination, in the most besotted illusion? 
| haven’t waited but to see the door shut in my face?’’ May 
Bartram shakes her head: ‘‘The door isn’t shut. The door’s 
open,’’ by which she indicates her readiness to marry him 
should he wake up to the fact. And in ‘‘The Jolly Corner’’ 
Brydon glories in his house full of doors: ‘‘The house, as 
the case stood, admirably lent itself; he might wonder at the 
taste, the native architecture of the particular time, which 
could rejoice so in the multiplication of doors—the opposite 
extreme to the modern, the actual almost complete proscrip- 
tion of them.’’ Then he adds that this convenient multi- 
plicity of doors had contributed in provoking his ‘‘obses- 
sion.’’ Brydon associates opening doors with meeting his 
alter ego, his alter ego being not the Freudian Ego but the 
Id, the phallic, instinctual side of his personality. The door 
phobia pervades ‘‘The Jolly Corner’’ as well as James’ work 
as a whole, and it admirably illustrates the dream mechanism 
of displacing affect to seemingly innocuous but actually sym- 
bolic objects. 

Alice Staverton and Spencer Brydon go to the ‘“‘jolly 
corner’’ house together. Brydon admits himself ‘‘with his 
key.’’ The key, of course, is phallic, and James’ repeated 
mention of Brydon using his key to enter the house is some- 
what gratuitous. James’ literary key ring is pretty crowded. 
One of the most droll of his key images occurs in The Wings 
of the Dove as Merton Densher reminisces about Kate 
Croy’s visit to his room (the only direct allusion I know of 
in James’ work to an illicit sexual experience between any 
of his characters); Densher thinks about the ‘‘inestimable 
value’’ of her having pledged to come: ‘‘It played for him— 
certainly in this prime afterglow—the part of a treasure 
kept, at home, in safety and sanctity, something he was sure 
of finding in its place when, with each return, he worked 
his heavy old key in the lock. The door had but to open 
for him to be with it again and for it to be all there; so in- 
tensely there that, as we say, no other act was possible to 
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him than the renewed act, almost the hallucination, of in- 
timacy.’’ Such passages leave us astounded at Henry James’ 
almost ineredible naiveté about sexual matters—but the 
beauty of it is that he was completely uninhibited in using 
sexual imagery by virtue of being entirely unconscious of 
what he was doing—or so it would seem. 

In their tour of the house the'two friends encounter 
Mrs. Muldoon,.the cleaning woman, who expresses her desire 
not to have to be in the place after dark. (Night time is 
associated with sexual activity.) Mrs. Muldoon’s phrase for 
after dark is the ‘‘ayvil hours.’’ Brydon reflects that ‘‘the 
question of the ‘evil’ hours in his old home had already be- 
come too grave for him.’’ As they proceed Brydon stows a 
packet of candles (phallic) at the back of a drawer (fem- 
inine) ‘‘of the fine old sideboard that occupied, as a ‘fix- 
ture,’ the deep recess [feminine] in the dining-room [i.e., 
the belly].’’ The house is again referred to as a ‘‘conse- 
erated’’ spot. Brydon talks to Alice Staverton about the 
house. ‘‘He spoke of the value of all he read into it.’’ Alice 
is described as not being chatty: ‘‘she could assent, she 
could agree, above all she could encourage, without doing 
that.’’ (A mother’s encouragement.) Sentences like the 
following occur again and again: ‘‘Miss Staverton’s gaze 
again lost itself, and things she didn’t utter, it was clear, 
came and went in her mind.’’ Such typically Jamesian am- 
biguities are pregnant with meaning in this story, a story 
which is one long continuous flirtation with hidden mean- 
ings, that is, with the latent meaning of the dream phantasy 
which is the underlying substance of the story. Speaking 
of the house, Alice Staverton says, ‘‘ Well, if it were only 


furnished and lived in—!’’ (The mother is phantasied as 


desiring the sexual attentions of her son.) Brydon and his 
companion leave the house. ‘‘He closed the door and, while 
he re-pocketed his key, looking up and down, they took in 
the comparatively harsh actuality of the Avenue.’’ (The 
harsh actuality of the avenue is the cold, cruel world outside 
the womb; note that the key is mentioned again.) Brydon 
says, ‘‘For me it ts lived in. For me it is furnished.’’ (That 
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is, it is occupied in phantasy.) Brydon speaks of his concern 
with his alter ego as ‘‘a morbid obsession . . . . he affirmed 
the impotence there of any other source of interest, any other 
native appeal.’’ The use of a word like ‘‘impotence’’ in such 
a context is significant. 

Then—in a very strange and remarkable passage—Bry- 
don says, speaking of what he might have been: ‘‘Only I 
can’t make out what, and the worry of it, the small rage of 
curiosity never to be satisfied, brings back what I remember 
to have felt, once or twice, after judging best, for reasons, 
to burn some important letter unopened. I’ve been sorry, I’ve 
hated it—lI’ve never known what was in the letter.’’ Inter- 
pretation: the letter is described as important and unknown; 
a letter is contained in an envelope; an envelope is hollow, 
has flaps, encloses; Brydon (James) states tragically that he 
has never known what was in the letter; he deliberately, con- 
sciously renounced finding out; all this implies but one thing, 
namely, that James never had sexual relations with a woman. 
That this strange, outwardly incomprehensible admission of 
failing to open important letters has symbolic significance is 
confirmed by Brydon’s laughing remark that ‘‘it’s only a 
figure, at any rate, for the way I now feel.’’ Notice that the 
admission is made to Alice Staverton (i.e., to his mother). 
He is telling her that hc has renounced relations with other 
women for love of her. This interpretation can be supported 
by the letter episode at the end of The Wings of the Dove. 
Merton Densher receives a note from Milly Theale after she 
dies which supposedly announces that she has made him rich 
in her will. Densher brings the letter unopened to Kate 
Croy and proposes to sacrifice whatever it contains. Kate 
throws it into the fireplace (which act relives James’ imagined 
loss of manhood by fire, as does Spencer Brydon’s burning 
of unopened letters). Two months later a letter arrives from 
Milly’s executors; Densher again turns it over—unopened— 
to Kate. He realizes that ‘‘he should never, never know 
what had been in Milly’s letter.’’ (Of course—she’s dead.) 
Kate breaks the seal of the document and tells Densher what 
it contains. In the final scene, which is clouded in ambiguity, 
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they discuss marriage and the acceptance of the money. Kate 
says she must choose and there’s only one thing which can 
save him from her choice. Densher asks, ‘‘From your choice 
of my surrender to you?’’ Kate answers, ‘‘ ‘Yes’—and she 
gave a nod at the long envelope on the table—your surrender 
of that.’’’ Compare also the sexual implications concerning 
the letter in The Turn of the Screw about little Miles’ activity 
at school. 

The next genital image encountered in ‘‘The Jolly Cor- 
ner’’ is that of a flower. Speaking of the man he might have 
been Brydon says, 

‘* ... it’s only a question of what fantastic, yet perfectly 
possible, development of my own nature I mayn’t have 
missed. It comes over me that I had then a strange alter ego 
deep down somewhere within me, as the full-blown flower is 
in the small tight bud, and that I just took fhe course, I just 
transferred him to the climate [Brydon (James) in Europe], 
that blighted him for once and for ever.’’ [the ‘‘ obscure 
hurt’*] 

‘*And you wonder about the flower... I1 believe in 
the flower,’’ she continued, ‘‘I feel it would have been quite 
splendid, quite huge and monstrous.’’ 

‘*Monstrous above all!’’ her visitor echoed; ‘‘and I 


imagine, by the same stroke, quite hideous and offensive.’ 


Predicating a sexual context, this is all very suggestive. A 
moment later in the story Brydon says, ‘‘You’d have liked 
me, have preferred me, a billionaire!’’ As I have previously 
indicated but not developed, the idea of making money is in 
some way associated with the alter ego and with sexual ac- 
tivity. The words ‘‘gold-mine’’ have already been noted as 
feminine. Later in the story the vision of the alter ego is 
spoken of as guarding a ‘‘treasure,’’ and early in the tale 
Brydon passionately declares that ‘‘There were values other 
than the beastly rent-values.’’ The alter ego-type hero in 
James’ novels, like Christopher Newman in The American, is 
always a normal, active, successful, money-making American. 
Casper Goodwood in The Portrait of a Lady is another. And 
in the key and lock image quoted above from The Wings of 
the Dove the words ‘‘treasure,’’ ‘‘old key in the lock,”’ 
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‘‘hallucination,’’ and ‘‘intimacy’’ all occur together within 
eight lines of prose. It is by noting how such words are 
juxtaposed and in what context they occur that we gain an 
understanding of their special meaning for a particular 
author. 

One of the routine objections leveled at the psychoana- 
lytic approach to literature is that you cannot psychoanalyze 
a character or an author because you cannot talk to him to 
obtain his free associations. Moreover, in The Interpretation 
of Dreams Freud cautions against too great a reliance on 
universal (natural) symbols in interpreting dreams and in- 
sists on the utilization of the free associations of the dreamer. 
(13) In a recent article Selma Fraiberg reaffirms this in- 
junction, but she shows one way around the straight symbolic 
method of interpretation by analyzing together a dream of 
Kafka’s and a story based on that dream. (14) Her sugges- 
tion is that the story, analogous to a later secondary elabora- 
tion of the original dream, provides associations for the in- 
terpretation of the dream itself, which, once interpreted, in 
turn provides associative material for the analysis of the 
story as a dream. This suggestion, while helpful, is limited 
by the fact that in most instances there is no dream original 
of a story available to the reader (as is happily the case with 
‘‘The Jolly Corner’’). Another method must be found— 
and one does exist. Whether anyone has ever discussed the 
process I do not know, but it is clear to me that by careful 
textual analysis and comparison of imagery, special word 
associations can be established for a given author (dreamer). 
The word ‘‘bristle,’’ already mentioned, is an example of 
this. I have called these ‘‘signpost’’ words. One of them 
in James is the word ‘‘erect.’’ The methodological proce- 
dure works something like this: the word ‘‘erect’’—which is 
somewhat naturally symbolic to begin with—ocecurs in an 
unmistakably sexual context in The Wings of the Dove (as 
Densher thinks about Kate Croy just after she spent the 
night with him). ‘‘It had simply worked, his idea, the idea 
he had made her accept; and all erect before him, really 
covering the ground as far as he could see, was the fact of 
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the gained success that this represented.’’ In The Turn of 
the Screw, a story which is rife with sexual innuendoes, 
Peter Quint is twice described as an ‘‘erect’’ figure in the 
governess’ hallucinations, and in her vision of the ex-govern- 
ess, Miss Jessel is also described as ‘‘erect.’’ When we come 
to ‘‘The Jolly Corner’’ with this in mind we find the alter 
ego once described as a ‘‘quite erect confronting presence,’’ 
and in the actual hallucination he is ‘‘some image erect in a 
niche.’’ The very important thing this quasi-free association 
method enables us to do in this particular case (keeping in 
mind all other considerations, of course) is to identify all 
of these ghost figures with each other, a matter of no little 
psychoanalytic value. Probably the most significant example 
of free association in James’ work is the special meaning for 
him of the beast trope. It was a multiply-determined dream 
condensation which expressed for him the quintessence of 
his sexual béte noire, as will be discussed further in a moment. 

A great deal of emphasis has been placed on James’ 
choice of words. Notice the suggestiveness of the beginning 
of Part II of the story: ‘‘It was after this that there was 
most of a virtue for him, most of a cultivated charm, most 
of a preposterous secret thrill, in the particular form of 
surrender to his obsession and of address to what he more 
and more believed to be his privilege .... he knew him- 
self in safe possession and, as he tacitly expressed it, let 
himself go.’’ He has a ‘‘preposterous secret thrill’’ in sur- 
rendering to his phantasy; it is his privilege to possess his 
mother; he is in safe possession of her because his brothers 
and father are dead. Brydon has a walking stick, a detail 
which, like a thousand others, is innocent in itself but sus- 
picious in context. ‘‘He always caught the first effect of 
the steel point of his stick on the old marble of the hall pave- 
ment.’’ The stick is phallic. 


. . . he put his stick noiselessly away in a corner—feeling the 
place once more in the likeness of some great glass bowl, all 
precious coneave crystal, set delicately humming by the play 
of a moist finger round its edge. The concave crystal held, 
as it were, this mystical other world, and the indesecribably 
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fine murmur of its rim was the sigh there, the scarce audible 
pathetic wail to his strained ear, of all the old baffled fore- 
sworn possibilities. 


The glass bowl—like The Golden Bowl—may be seen to con- 
tain a world of implication. 

Now we come in the story to the beast metaphor, the 
same one as in ‘“‘The Beast in the Jungle.’’ Brydon thinks 
of stalking his alter ego, ‘‘a creature more subtle, yet at bay 
perhaps more formidable, than any beast of the forest. The 
terms, the comparisons, the very practices of the chase posi- 
tively came again into play.’’ The beast is the alter ego. 
There are manifold associations made with the beast. It is 
associated with sexual activity, that is, with the ‘‘ practices 
of the chase.’’ It is associated with his father’s famous 
*‘vastation.’’ Henry must have known all about this vasta- 
tion of his father, for it was not a family secret but a mystic 
vision to be gloried in and published to the world. In Henry 
senior’s hallucination there was a vague, hideous, crouching, 
beast-like creature; the resemblance to Henry junior’s beast 
seems more than coincidental. For Henry, at least, the beast 
is an Id figure: it is mysterious, vulgar, hideous, and it 
crouches in a dark jungle. Since we have interpreted the 
meaning of the beast we might touch upon the jungle. This 
hideous beast which crouches in a jungle suggests the male 
penis, crouching—ready to spring—in a dark jungle of pubic 
hair. Exactly what species of animal James has in mind is 
left ambiguous, but Brydon compares himself to a gentleman 
on a Bengal tiger hunt and thinks of the beast as ‘‘bristling,’’ 
‘*fanged,’’ and ‘‘antlered.’’ The beast is very probably as- 
sociated with Henry’s father himself in addition to his fa- 
ther’s mystic experience, Henry having no monopoly on the 
concept of the Father as a beast. And finally, the beast is 
associated with Henry’s brother, William, by way of the 
dream of the Galerie d’Apollon (the germ idea for the 
story )—which reminds us of a phrase turned by Freud that 
is amusingly apropos at this point: ‘‘Dreams which are 
apparently guileless turn out to be the reverse of innocent 
if one takes the trouble to interpret them; if I may be per- 
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mitted the expression, they show ‘the mark of the beast. 
(15) 

For some interesting variations on the beast motif we 
turn first to The Turn of the Screw. The governess con- 
trasts the charm and delight of her first few days at Bly 
with the horror she felt when her suspicions became aroused 
about the children: ‘‘The change was actually like the 
spring of a beast.’” And in the final scene with little Miles, 
she stares at the apparition of Peter Quint through the win- 
dow: ‘‘I have likened it to a sentinel, but its slow wheel, 
for a moment, was rather the prowl of a baffled beast.’’ In 
the terrace scene after the card game in The Golden Bowl 
Maggie Verver is thinking about Charlotte: ‘‘The splendid 
shining supple creature was out of the cage, was at large; 
and the question now almost grotesquely rose of whether she 
mightn’t by some art, just where she was and before she 
could go further, be hemmed in and secured.’’ Also in The 
Golden Bowl, after Fanny Assingham tells Maggie that Mr. 
Verver and Charlotte are leaving for America and that 
Charlotte can’t do anything about it, Maggie has a vision: 
‘*She saw a picture . . . . She saw, round about her, through 
the chinks of the shutters, the hard glare of nature—saw 
Charlotte, somewhere in it, virtually at bay, and yet denied 
the last grace of any protecting truth.’’ After due con- 
sideration it will be apparent that the bestial dream figure 
which appears in Thomas Mann’s Death in Venice has the 
same sort of significance as that of James, and it is interesting 
to compare the two. Early in the story Aschenbach has a 


vision: 


Desire projected itself visually: .... He saw. He beheld a 
landseape, a tropical marshland, beneath a_ reeking sky, 
s eaming, monstrous, rank—a kind of primeval wilderness- 
world of islands, morasses, and alluvial channels. Hairy 
palm-trunks rose near and far out of lush brakes of fern, 
out of bottoms of crass vegetation, fat, swollen, thick with 
incredible bloom. There were trees, misshapen as a dream, 
that dropped their naked roots straight through the air 
into the ground or into water that was stagnant and shadowy 
and glassy-green, where mammoth milk-white blossoms floated, 
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and strange high-shouldered birds with curious bills stood 
gazing sidewise without sound or stir. Among the knotted 
joints of a bamboo thicket the eyes of a crouching tiger 
gleamed—and he felt his heart throb with terror, yet with 
a longing inexplicable. Then the vision vanished. (16) 


A passage suggestive of coition in ‘‘The Jolly Corner’’ 
is the following: Brydon feels the need to hold onto some- 
thing ‘‘even after the manner of a man slipping and slipping 
[sic] on some awful incline; the vivid impulse, above all, to 
move, to act, to charge, somehow and upon something—to 
show himself, in a word, that he wasn’t afraid.’’ (Falling 
generally indicates the sexual act in dreams.) In his fear 
of the beast Brydon thinks that, if he had had one, he could 
have ‘‘proceeded downstairs with a drawn sword in his 
other grasp.’’ The stairs are mentioned several times in the 
story, and the act of going up or down them (always suspect 
in dreams), especially with sword in hand, is clearly sexual. 
(We recall that in The Turn of the Screw the hallucinations 
are twice seen through windows (feminine) and twice on the 
stairway at Bly.) At this point in ‘‘The Jolly Corner’’ it 
occurs to Brydon that his candle ‘‘would have to figure [as] 
his sword.’’ The phallic meaning of candles, a double one 
because of both the shape and the fire, has already been noted. 
Now Brydon comes to the room (again, feminine) the door 
of which he thought he left open (it being his compulsive 
practice to leave all the doors within the mansion open at all 
times). The room is deseribed as ‘‘without other approach 
or egress,’’ that is, a room with only one opening (feminine). 
A little later the doorway of this room is awkwardly named 
an ‘‘aperture.’’ It is really not doors he is concerned with 
but ‘‘apertures.’’ The act of closing the door is strangely 
described as ‘‘this completely personal act.’’ A remark so 
phrased has no meaning whatsoever at the surface level of 
the story, of course, but at the dream level it obviously does. 
Brydon balks. He is afraid. He does not open the door. 
‘‘It was the strangest of all things that now when, by his 
taking ten steps and applying his hand to a latch, or even 
his shoulder and his knee, if necessary, to a panel, all the 
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hunger of his prime need might have been met, his high curi- 
osity crowned, his unrest assuaged.’’ (All the hunger of 
his prime sexual need, that is!) But he cannot bring himself 
to it. ‘‘I retire,’’ he says. ‘‘I renounce.’’ 

The word ‘‘renounce’’ is especially interesting, for re- 
nunciation is one of the most common themes in James’ work. 
Renunciation is conceived of as an act of moral heroism. His 
heroines, like Isabel Archer in The Portrait of a Lady, for 
example, are always renouncing something or someone, usual- 
lv in marriage. According to Edel, James linked marrying 
with the renunciation of manhood (as he thought of it in the 
case of his father). (17) 

After the storm of feeling has passed Brydon takes up 
his candle, ‘‘burnt, he observed, well-nigh to the socket.’’ 
Narrative sequence—as always in dreams—is important here, 
and the faet that the diminished candle immediately follows 
Brydon’s failure to open the door makes it indicative of im- 
potence or castration. His candle is gone—he has renounced 
it. He no longer has any need for it. Compare the candle 
scene in Miles’ bedroom in The Turn of the Screw. The 
governess is prying for information: ‘‘The answer to my 
appeal was instantaneous but it came in the form of an ex- 
traordinary blast and chill, a gust of frozen air and a shake 
of the room as great as if, in the wild wind, the casement 
had erashed in.’’ The governess becomes conscious of dark- 
ness, yet she sees the blinds are drawn and the window tight. 
‘‘Why, the eandle’s out,’’ she cries. ‘‘It was I who blew it, 
dear!’’ says Miles. There is corresponding imagery of fire 
and light seattered throughout ‘‘The Beast in the Jungle.’’ 
For example, after she becomes ill May’s fireplace is twice 
mentioned as ‘‘fireless.’’ Marcher is afraid ‘‘she might die 
without giving him light.’’ He realizes that ‘‘She had after 
all told him nothing but that his light had failed,’’ ete. To 
continue: the spell which Brydon felt upon him because of 
the closed door is broken, ‘‘broken by his concession and his 
surrender’’—but his anxiety remains. He is frantic to leave 
the house. He thinks that if ‘‘there had been a ladder applied 
to the front of the house,’’ or ‘‘a workable fire-escape’’ he 
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would leave that way. He is apparently afraid to risk the 
stairway again. ‘‘There was the whole of the rest of the 
house to transverse.’’ Finally he goes to the stairs: ‘‘Here 
was the top of the stairs, with a fine large dim descent and 
three spacious landings to mark off.’’ With fear and trepi- 
dation he descends two flights, arriving at a vestibule: ‘‘This 
was the bottom of the sea.’’ (Cf. Miles in the last scene of 
The Turn of the Screw as he tells about what he had done 
at school: ‘‘He might have been standing at the bottom of 
the sea.’’) Brydon ‘‘crossed the passage forming the access 
to the last flight.’’ He stops short at ‘‘an appearance pro- 
duced, he the next instant saw, by the fact that the vestibule 
gaped wide, that the hinged halves of the inner door had 
been thrown far back.’’ ‘*‘The question sprang at him’’: if 
he had deliberately left the door upstairs open, ‘‘hadn’t he 
left this one closed?’’ The question is ‘‘a knife in his side.’’ 

There follows the vision of the terrifying alter ego. In 
the shadow is the mysterious figure ‘‘which stood in it as 
some image erect in a niche.’’ (A masculine within a femi- 
nine symbol.) When he gets a better view of his alter ego 
Brydon notes that the most striking and horrifying thing 
about the figure was ‘‘a special verity that surpassed every 
other, the fact that one of these hands had lost two fingers, 
which were reduced to stumps, as if accidentally shot away.’’ 
Here we seem to have arrived at a point where the surface 
logic of the story breaks down completely. What possible 
meaning could it have for Brydon that his alter ego (and 
this is stated to be the most important detail) had two fingers 
missing? It makes no sense at all. Yet at the latent dream 
level this strange detail not only presents no difficulty but 
in fact supports the whole analysis. As Rosenzweig pointed 
out. the missing fingers represent castration. (He also iden- 
tifies them with the war wounds of John Ford in ‘‘The Story 
of a Year’’ and with James’ ‘‘obsecure hurt.’’) The castra- 
tion symbol is projected onto the figure of the alter ego, but 
the missing fingers belong in fact to the real Brydon, as is 
indicated at the end of the story in this sentence which fol- 
lows Alice Staverton’s discussion of her own dream vision of 
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the alter ego with the fingers missing: ‘‘ ‘Ah!’ Brydon 
winced—whether for his proved identity or for his lost 
fingers.’’ It all ties in superbly well with James’ ‘‘obscure 
hurt.’’ In the vision scene the figure advances: ‘‘It came 
upon him nearer now, quite as one of those expanding fan- 
tastic images projected by the magic lantern of childhood; 
for the stranger, whoever he might be, evil, odious, blatant, 
vulgar, had advanced as for aggression, and he knew himself 
to give ground.’’ Then Brydon faints. 

The keynote of the third part of the story is regression. 
When he awakes Brydon has regressed, in a sense, to a level 
of childish dependence on the mother, this being clear both 
from the tone and the action of the story. Alice Staverton 
holds him: he is conscious ‘‘of tenderness of support and, 
more particularly, of a head pillowed in extraordinary soft- 
ness and faintly refreshing fragrance.’’ He realizes ‘‘that 
Alice Staverton had made her lap an ample and perfect 
cushion for him.’’ The motherly quality of Alice Staverton 
here seems inescapable. Then Brydon makes an interesting 
remark which refers to the fact that she had revived him 
from his fainting spell (which he compared to having died) : 
‘*You brought me literally to life.’’ Since Alice Staverton 
represents his mother this is indeed literally true. Near 
the end of the story Alice says of the alter ego, ‘‘I could have 
liked him. And to me he was no horror. I had accepted 
him.’’ And a little further on she says, ‘‘He has been un- 
happy; he has been ravaged.’’ Brydon reverses the previous 
dream switch when he replies, ‘‘And haven’t I been un- 
happy’? Am not I—you’ve only to look at me!—ravaged?”’ 
There is one last detail to be mentioned. Early in the story 
Brydon is deseribed as wearing a monocle. Part of the de- 
scription of the vision of the alter ego is his ‘‘dangling 
double eye-glass.’’ In the last few lines of the story Alice 
makes a consoling comparison of Brydon to the alter ego: 
‘‘He doesn’t make shift, for sight, with your charming 
Brydon replies, ‘‘I couldn’t have sported mine 


monocle.”’ 
They’d have guyed me there.’’ And Alice 


‘downtown.’ 


responds, referring again to the alter ego, ‘‘His great convex 
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pince-nez—I saw it, I recognised the kind—is for his poor 
ruined sight. And his poor right hand—!’’ Even if the 
eyes were not sometimes representative of the genitals in 
dreams (Freud cited the blinding of Oedipus as symbolic of 
self-castration (18) the context and the temporal (narrative) 
sequence would serve to indicate that ‘‘his poor ruined 
sight’’ represents the castration of which the ‘‘dangling 
double eyeglass’’ is a concrete symbol. The tautology of 
castration symbolism, by the way, reinforces my contention 
that the amazing overelaboration of symbol in the story re- 
fleets the fact that a lifetime of unconscious fantasying and 
literary activity were required to fabricate this dream story 
in its finished form. 


Perhaps we now have a better idea of what the beast in 
Henry James was. This vague, hideous creature symbolized 
no one thing or person, of course, but represented a large 
complex of associations in the mind of an extremely fecund 
and artistic phantasiemensch. Throughout his life James 
was haunted by the beast because in the Oedipus situation 
he identified himself with his father in an unsatisfactory 
way, became helplessly fixated on his mother in such a man- 
ner as to inhibit normal sexual activity, and thus had to face 
the beast figure of an unsatisfied sexual drive the tremen- 
dous energy of which was channeled into possessing his 
mother in the phantasy of his writing since he could not 
possess her in reality. Wishfulfillment in artistic fantasy ac- 
counts, in this ease, for James’ architecturally projected 
mother. But what about the painful aspects of Brydon’s en- 
counter with the alter ego? In Beyond the Pleasure Prin- 
ciple Freud explains that ‘‘the artistic play and artistic 
imitation carried out by adults . . . do not spare the spec- 
tators (in tragedy, for instance) the most painful experiences 
and can yet be felt by them as highly enjoyable.’’ (19) The 
artist, like the neurotic, as Freud goes on to say, feels obliged 
to repeat repressed material which is painful to him. The 
ambiguous, ambivalent pleasure-pain of renunciation was 
relived by the writer again and again. Such an explanation 
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as has been given cannot hope to account completely for the 
vast production of short stories, plays, and novels of Henry 
James because it does not embrace the multiplicity of causes 
operative in human life. Yet it touches the heart of his 
psychic life and does explain a great deal in his writing. 

What has been gained by making this analysis? What 
are its applications? We know that patterns of character, 
situation, and imagery repeat themselves in James’ stories 
(as they seem to do in every author’s work), and it should 
now be apparent that by understanding what underlies the 
ambiguities of ‘‘The Jolly Corner’’—the story which is per- 
haps most representative of his work as a whole from a 
psychoanalytic point of view—we may better comprehend 
the truth, however unfortunate it may have been, of what he 
was trying to represent. Let us test the analysis by making 
one brief application. 

The Turn of the Screw has long been felt to be the most 
provokingly ambiguous story James wrote. Edmund Wilson, 
following the lead of Edna Kenton, has indicated the story 
to be more than a mere tale of the supernatural, and he takes 
the position that the governess is neurotic, suffering from 
sex repression, and subject not to ghosts but to hallucina- 
tions. (20) Several parallels in this story to ‘‘The Jolly 
Corner’’ have already been noted: the house, the candles, the 
letters, the staircase scenes, much of the imagery, the de- 
scription of the hallucinations, and the whole tone of the 
story. Both tales are repeatedly compared to a dream. Miles 
and Flora represent James exposed as a child to sex and evil. 
Peter Quint and Miss Jessel are both beast figures. And Mrs. 
Grose, the only apparently real person in the story, is un- 
questionably a mother figure corresponding to Alice Staver- 
ton. (At one point Mrs. Grose takes the governess to her 
‘‘motherly breast’? where the governess cries in despair.) 
The tower where Quint is first sighted has been replaced by 
the New York skyscraper. Most interesting of all is the 
parallel of castration symbolism. One of the genital dream 
symbols mentioned by Freud is the hat. How strange that 
Peter Quint twice, as Miss Jessel once, and Flora once, are 
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all described by the governess as being without a hat! Nor 
is the detail casually mentioned—it is emphasized. There 
are innumerable other parallels between the stories; the ones 
above are simply suggested without being adequately argued, 
and the individual reader may satisfy himself as to their 
validity. So regarded, The Turn of the Screw is seen to 
foreshadow ‘‘The Jolly Corner,’’ but instead of ending in 
regression, Miles (the projected guilt figure) is killed in 
expiation of his guilt at the end of the story: ‘‘his little 
heart, dispossessed, had stopped.’’ It was ‘‘dispossessed,’’ 
that is, ‘‘taken away’’ by the author in his fantasy. Thus 
The Turn of the Screw and ‘‘The Jolly Corner’’ in reality 
are both concerned with the same problem, the problem for 
James of his orientation to life, this being largely a question, 
as we have seen, of his instinctual drives as modified by his 
life experience. This concern is central to all of his stories, 
however complex and misleading the artistic masquerade 
may seem to be. 

Just as the mark of Hawthorne’s consciousness of uni- 
versal guilt was upon Hester Prynne, ‘‘the mark of the 
beast’? was upon Henry James and likewise represented his 
sense of guilt. For James the beast was an archetypal figure, 
as the wolf is in Little Red Riding Hood. The John March- 
ers, Spencer Brydons, and Lambert Strethers are incarnations 
of the passive, powerless Futile Man—the antithesis of Pro- 
metheus, The Fire-Bringer—and if we value literature for 
innumerable ego-idealistic hero figures, so we also value it 
for characters like Shakespeare’s Hamlet, Dostoevsky’s Un- 
derground Man, and Kafka’s Gregor Samsa—in whose com- 
pany the Jamesian anti-heroes belong. 


510 W. 110 St. 
New York 25, N.Y. 
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During the age of gentility the most popular person in 
our society and in our fiction was the American girl. And 
her prestige in America was reinforced by her popularity 
abroad where she seemed to be the person best suited to speak 
for American values, the most convincing symbol of her cul- 
ture. She was truly a New Woman. 

According to common opinion, the heroine occurs in our 
arts mainly in order to please the only sizeable audience for 
literature in America, the host of novel-reading ladies who 
demanded that fiction be written by women, for women, about 
women. Accepting this opinion, we have overlooked certain 
especially striking achievements of the genteel imagination. 
For virtually all writers in the nineteenth century, even 
those who each month in the ladies’ magazines flattered that 
audience, share one notable commitment. They tried to pen- 
etrate the mystery of this heroine’s nature. Whatever the 
original motives were that first placed her in fiction, the 
leading purpose of writers who exploited her popularity was 
to discover what forces shaped her character, caused her ef- 
fect, stirred her soul. Uninterested in the sheer surface of a 
thing, they felt compelled to uncover the sources of human 
motive and behavior. 

This impulse, indeed, was rooted in a peculiarly national 
habit and was epitomized in the folk remark, ‘‘I want to 
know!’’ The expression was imprecise—it denoted awe, 
amazement—but it dramatized society’s conviction that 
knowledge however unsystematic was somehow crucial: the 
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printer’s devil and the Yankee peddlar had a proverb or a 
patch to solve every problem. The remark, too, carries the 
flavor of the earliest time when in the vast new country a 
nervous people tried to identify strangers by the eut of their 
cloth, the tiny erucial signs of origin and attitude, in order 
to distinguish between enemies and friends. Thus literature 
set out to learn all that it could about this strange person, 
the American girl. And it made an impressive discovery: 
it decided that what distinguished her was a certain unique 
combination of sex and innocence and writers traced this to 
the influence of her family. This new harmony in the feminine 
soul resulted from a girl’s special affection for her father, his 
profound interest in her. 

Even in the time when an astringent morality disciplined 
art and life, therefore, literature did its work in a charac- 
teristically American fashion. And quite by accident, it per- 
ceived truths about character and personality which were 
unavailable in European writing of the same era. European 
novelists, as Howard O. Brogan has said of Thackeray, could 
‘*treat the devious ways of the libido with penetration and 
accuracy.’’ (1) But outside America, a novelist’s duty re- 
quired that personality be discovered in milieu and defined 
by certain qualities of caste: a man does this or that because 
elder sons are predictable. Henry James was aware of this 
distinction and he was proud of the American talent for 
searching out the deep and hidden stuff behind motive. At 
the moment when he admired Trollope’s familiarity with 
‘all sorts and conditions of men, with the business of life, 
with affairs . . . with every component part of the ancient 
fabric of English society’’—even then he claimed that Trol- 
lope at his most persuasive was broad. But American writers 
were deft at doing what Trollope evaded, examining and 
mastering ‘‘all the springs’’ of the delicate organism that 
animates every human being and particularly that most 
‘‘complicated being,’’ the American girl. (2) 


1. ‘‘Rachel Esmond and the Dilemma of the Victorian Ideal of 
Womanhood,’’ ELH, XIII (June, 1946), 223-232. 
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II 


We know, of course, that family life in the last century 
was hardly serene. At its best, life was comfortable, grace- 
ful, but unfortunately people more often suffered than pleased 
one another. And literature is a kind of dialogue in which 
one group delicately and at time majestically condemns an- 
other group for causing grievances which nowadays we con- 
sider very serious indeed. This situation is contained in 
two classic plots in which mothers and sons are joined in an 
allegiance against fathefs and daughters. In an early form 
the subject occurred in a story about a young bride who is 
troubled by the prospect of moving into her husband’s home. 
She knows that his mother cannot yield traditional duties 
and privileges to an intruder. When she demands her hus- 
band’s support he reminds her that his mother has ‘‘so long 
been the mistress of my home’’ that it is too much to expect 
that she ‘‘should heartily rejoice in my marriage.’’ Piqued, 
the girl replies that he is the ‘‘best judge which is most 
necessary to your happiness—mother or wife.’’ His advice— 
patience—is exasperating and she leaves. But we realize 
that she has behaved improperly; she has been inhospitable, 
selfish, petulant and, indeed, immoral. Finally she under- 
stands that her husband is not only guiltless but also truly 
honorable—‘‘if he had given up his mother, even for my 
sake, I must inevitably have loved him less. . .”” True man- 
liness requires that loyalty to a mother supersede loyalty to 
a wife and our heroine discerns this because she has been 
trained in what the writers of the day believed was a first- 
rate school. ‘‘Mother died so long ago that I only cherished 
a memory. .. Since her death I had been my father’s all, 
as he had been mine.’’ This experience qualified our heroine 


®. Partial Portraits (London, 1888), 121-122. Like James, D. H. 
Lawrence realized that American writing went deeper ‘‘into the 
unconscious life of society.’’ Lionel Trilling reports Lawrence’s 
remark in The Opposing Self (New York, 1955), 276. 
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for marriage with the physician who attended her physician- 
father during his last illness. ‘‘Because I knew what you 
were as a daughter,’’ he congratulates her when she admits 
her error, ‘‘I knew I could trust my happiness without fear 
in your hands.’’ His discernment is also a quality of his 
breeding—his experience complements hers: ‘‘My father 


died when I was a year old. . . [Mother] brought me up and 
gave me every advantage. . .’’ (3) A woman’s best prepara- 


tion for marriage, this story says, is her affinity with her 
father ; a man’s is the tie that binds him to mother. Marriage 
is best when it joins persons who are properly, indeed pe- 
culiarly, filial. Much later, when Henry James decided to 
search out the heart of the matter, in The Golden Bowl, he’ 
chose a daughter who was ‘‘ passionately filial’? and a father 
who was ‘‘peculiarly paternal.’’ 

James’s opinion as well as the situation that underlies 
this story are duplicated in numberless tales where an al- 
liance between a father and his daughter does not comple- 
ment but instead conflicts with an alliance between a mother 
and her son. When the gir! is especially admirable, ordinari- 
ly she is far more charming than her mother who, in turn, is 
derogated by her husband. And if the daughter is loyal to 
her father, her brother’s allegiance is to his mother; if she 
is patriotic, he is a foppish anglophile. In a novel by Henry 
Fuller, With the Procession, Truesdale is the darling of his 
‘*sapless’’ mother; he writes and paints and dines believing 
himself to set an example of high fashion. Jane, the daugh- 
ter, is the only one ‘‘who really loves me,’’ her father thinks; 
she has been ‘‘never a trial, never a disappointment—nothing 
but a comfort.’’ After his death, she is inconsolable until 
she finds a man who ‘‘filled measurably’’ her father’s idea 
of a suitable husband. In An Ambitious Woman, Edgar 
Fawcett described a heroine’s mother as vulgar and stupid, 
her father as an Englishman of good breeding fallen from 
his former station. The girl ‘‘bore a striking resemblance to 


Louise Chandler Moulton, ‘‘A Wife’s Story.’’ Harper's Mag- 
azine, XXIV (December, 1861), 42-53. 
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her father . . . she possessed his sloping delicacy-of visage, 
and his erect though slender frame.’’ 

Physical resemblance, incidentally, was a common way 
to signify alignments. ‘‘This one daughter,’’ H. H. Boyesen 
said in The Light of Her Countenance, who resembled her 
father ‘‘as much as a woman can resemble a man without 
loss of charm, had been his pet and dearest companion from 
her earliest years... her mother... was amiable and 
commonplace.’’ And in Edith Wharton’s Old New York 
series, False Dawn is about a gentle son who is like his gentle 
mother; sent abroad to buy Italian old masters for his fa- 
ther’s collection, he returns with the work of Italian primi- 
tives. Refusing to conform to his father’s idea of masculin- 
ity—a real man is a business man—and on art, he is dis- 
inherited. He achieves a kind of sainthood as a patron ‘of 
the arts who shows the work of great but unknown artists. 
Actual sainthood occurs in Howells’ A Hazard of New For- 
tunes where Conrad Dryfoos, whose vulgar, pious, unam- 
bitious mother was raised by Dunkards, disappoints his 
millionaire father by wanting to be a preacher. He is killed 
interceding in a strike. It was Howells, too, who wondered 
why ‘‘we always leave the mother out . . . when we sum up 
hereditary tendencies.’’ (4) 

Howells’s wonder may have been authentic but probably 
he had an opinion on the matter. For American social his- 
tory itself had long provided numberless occasions of this 
kind and Howells was a man on whom nothing was lost. It 
was a fact of history that our most distinguished as well as 
our most disabled women had been somehow especially favored 
by their fathers and themselves had formed a nearly un- 
shakable attachment to these men. In the beginning, this 
attachment was the result of a unique American conviction 
that women were not frivolous by nature; environment 
rendered them inept. This belief helped women to establish 
their right to education—it underscored the argument urged 
in 1787 by Benjamin Rush—and was introduced without 


4. An Open-Eyed Conspiracy (New York, 1897), 87. 
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publicity into many families where girls were given rigorous 
training by their parents. Usually, the father took over the 
conduct or chose the method of the girl’s education. Aaron 
Burr, for example, gave the legendary Theodosia a classical 
training virtually in order to prove that a woman properly 
led could distinguish herself. His elaborate concern bred a 
very intense intimacy which was exaggerated when her 
mother died and she became, at fourteen, his hostess. Their 
affection, indeed, sets in relief similar ‘‘marriages’’ that fol- 
lowed. ‘‘You appear to me so superior, so elevated above 
other men,’’ she wrote to him during his exile, ‘‘I contemplate 
you with such a strange nfixture of humility, admiration, 
reverence, love, and pride, that very little superstition would 
be necessary to make me worship you as a superior being. . . 
I had rather not live than not be the daughter of such a 
man.’’ (5) Not only do these remarks set a tone which 
continues even in our day but also they may well help to 
explain the fate of Henry Adams’ wife, Marion Hooper, 
whom James placed alongside his cousin in the first rank of 
American women. Adams himself chose an affection of this 
kind for his novel, Esther. And his wife decided for suicide 
shortly after her father died in 1885. ‘‘There had always 
been a tender relationship between them,’’ says a specialist 
in Adams’s affairs, Harold Dean Cater, ‘‘each leaning on 
the other... She was his youngest daughter, motherless 
since she was five, and had never left home until she married 
at the age of twenty-eight.’’ (6) Theodosia’s career fore- 
shadows, too, that of Kate Chase Sprague, the daughter of 
Lineoln’s Secretary of the Treasury Salmon P. Chase. After 
her stepmother’s death, she became her father’s hostess in 
the Governor’s mansion in Columbus, where Howells admired 
her beauty and vivacity. She was sixteen. Later, her mar- 
riage to Senator Sprague of Rhode Island was part of her 
plan to achieve the Presidency for her father. Before the 
marriage ended in scandal and divorce, Kate set up apart- 


5. Dictionary of American Biography (New York, 1929), I, 323. 
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ments for Chase in Sprague’s house—quite as Adam Verver 
in The Golden Bowl maintains space for Maggie. ‘‘How 
I do love you, my darling,’’ Chase wrote to her, ‘‘My whole 
heart seems to go out towards you... and tears come to 
my eyes ...’’ (7) 

Not all girls found a common fate but the women of 
largest reputation in the last century shared a common ex- 
perience. Susan B. Anthony’s father, read out of meeting 
for allowing dancing in his house, married a girl his parents 
disapproved of and taught his own children. Lucretia 
Mott’s father, a democrat whose views were opposed by his 
wife, insisted that Lucretia be sent to a public school where 
she would acquire ‘‘democratic sympathies.’’ Like many 
girls in fiction she married her father’s business partner; 
later she became Hicksite Quaker when the group itself was 
suspect. Another feminist, Mrs. M. J. Gage, was taught the 
liberal arts at home by her father, a man who made his home 
a center for the avant garde. Elizabeth Cady Stanton studied 
law at home with hers; Margaret Fuller said that her father 
taught her as much as he knew then sent her to school until 
he no longer could afford the cost. A main result of this 
alliance, therefore, was the creation of able women who 
took on the job of reform. And when the compact lost its 
high sanction, what remained was the custom of affinity and 
its resonance in the feminine soul. 


This is the special quality in the American domestic 
situation that literature chose to exploit. Returning to our 
heroines, we discover that the most impressive girls have an 
intense affection for their fathers. The alliance between them 
is marked by a ‘‘subtle sentiment,’’ as Thomas Bailey Al- 
drich claimed, that ‘‘cannot exist in the case of mother and 
daughter, or ... of son and mother.’’ It is the crucial 
fact of her biography. The writers do not use it casually or 
frivolously and instead choose this affinity when they are 
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intent on establishing the quality of her sensibility, the 
charm of her person, the source of her talent in love. From 
the moment when this attachment first appears in fiction, 
the girl’s lover and an admiring audience realize that a woman 
of this kind makes the best wife. ‘‘I recommend to all my 
young friends who wish to be well-off in this life,’’ one young 
man advises, ‘‘to marry a girl whose Papa is likely to have 
an organic affection.’’ (8) 

The prime purpose of this affinity, then, was to intimate 
a woman’s sexual address—to exaggerate it by presenting 
as her foil the prototypical genteel female who is as innocent 
of evil as a child. Usually this angelic person has no father 
at all, merely a poor widowed mother. But the girl who is 
desirable and truly nubile is given an alternate biography. 
Often she is an only daughter who ‘‘associated with her fa- 
ther and two brothers from early childhood, partook of their 
spirit most ecordially—a spirit which by nature and educa- 
tion embraced broad grounds.’’ This remark refers to a girl 
of special candor and verve when neither was fashionable. 
‘*When girls say that they do not like caresses from any 
man,’’ she informs her lover, ‘‘they do not speak the truth.’’ 
‘*Too many women from a false notion of delicacy, or a 
special fear’’ deny that ‘‘warm personal regard’’ which even 
the ‘‘purest women sometime... feel.’’ ‘‘He had never 
heard a woman talk so honestly before.’’ Despite her candor, 
her daring, her frank joy in sex, this girl is not called a temp- 
tress or a coquette—the common epithets for bold and at- 
tractive women. She is merely more desirable than the angel- 
ic female whose soul was ‘‘lovely with a delicate flowerlike 
grace and bloom’’—in the vocabulary of the day, she is 
‘*more companionable,’’ more alert to the ‘‘magnetism,’’ the 
‘*passionate power’’ of the man she loves. (9) 


sé 


8. ‘*Our Queer Papa,’’ Harper's Magazine, XVII (November, 1858), 
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Genteel writers did not specify why paternal influence 
somehow involved education in sex. Indeed their chief aim 
was to idealize the affection between a tender daughter and 
a solicitous father in order to please a sentimental society. 
Placing a girl within her father’s orbit was first of all good 
polities and only incidentally acute psychology. Yet the 
relationship provided a kind of shorthand through which the 
two most perplexing qualities in a woman’s character—her 
virtue and her accessibility—were rendered graphic: it 
guaranteed her lure and did not discredit her honor. From 
mid-century on, therefore, genteel fiction justified sex by 
disclosing its place in the process in which even the purest 
women were bred; and it accomplished this feat by remain- 
ing within the limits of a very rigid code based in a very 
exacting moral imagination. 

Even the most commonplace writers of the day came 
to rely in this convention. Strikingly, it received first real 
fame when one of the most orthodox, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 
composed his little fantasy, Marjorie Daw. Cast in the form 
of a bundle of letters between two young men, the tale places 
Ned at the seaside attending an ailing father and Jack in 
bed brooding about his broken leg. The central affair is 
begun when Jack’s doctor writes Ned and says something 
must be done to take Jack’s mind off his leg—he is danger- 
ously close to melancholia. In order to lure Jack back to 
life Ned invents a Galatea—he pretends that there is a pure 
and exciting young woman at the resort to whom he con- 
stantly speaks of his friend. In the first letter Ned says 
that there is little to write about because he is at a remote 
place, else he would fill Jack’s imagination with ‘‘groups of 
sea-goddesses . . . you should have Aphrodite in morning 
wrapper, in evening costume, and in her prettiest bathing 
suit.’’ In lieu of real girls, therefore, Ned conceives the gen- 
teel gentleman’s dream lady, Marjorie Daw, who is ‘‘eighteen, 
and has golden hair, and dark eyes and an emerald-colored 
illusion dress. .. All this splendor goes into that hammock 
and sways there ...’’ Pretending that he contrived to 
meet her, he describes conversations of which Jack is the sole 
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subject. And within a week he reports that ‘‘she has all but 
confessed her interest in you.’’ At first Jack is unresponsive 
but Ned artfully rouses him from torpor to passion—indeed 
what Aldrich succeeded in composing is a kind of genteel 
pornography which he held within the limit of decency by 
mixing sensuality with cant. Creating what his audience 
must have recognized as a sexual fantasy, he justified his 
effort by saying that his story has the serious purpose of 
reanimating his hero’s will to live—use venery for reasons 
of health, Ben Franklin had said. 

Eventually, Jack rises from bed and wires that he is 
coming to claim this splendid girl. Ned must confess there 
is no Marjorie Daw—that she seesaws only in the imagina- 
tion. It is the letter that turned the trick, therefore, the 
remark which finally propelled Jack from bed, which interests 
us. Ned had begun by describing a visit to Marjorie’s house, 
and in order to recreate a vision of her beauty he reported 
her special affection for her widowed father. Her attendance 
upon us was charming, Ned says, ‘‘she brought cigars and 
lighted the tapers with her own delicate fingers, in the most 
enchanting fashion.’’ 

It was easy to see that the old Colonel worshipped her, and 
she him. I think the relationship between an elderly father 
and a daughter just blooming into womanhood the most beau- 
tiful possible. There is in it a subtile sentiment that cannot 
exist in the case of mother and daughter, or that of son and 


mother. 


But, he concludes, ‘‘this is getting into deep water.’’ And 
he ends the letter saying, ‘‘We talked about the weather— 
and you!’’ (10) This is the last straw and Jack leaves his 


sickbed. 


The girl who beautifully and innocently lighted her fa- 
ther’s cigar figured in the American imagination as a person 
who somehow held the torch of experience but was untouched 
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by its heat. She embodied an excellent solution to the old 
problem: What is the origin of and what is the proper re- 
sponse to a good woman’s sexual attraction? Deciding that 
the whole matter is rooted in innocent but intense affection 
between peculiarly paternal men and passionately filial 
women, literature answered the question to its own satisfac- 
tion, fulfilled its drive to expose the inner life of its heroines, 
represented an affinity which everyone recognized, and pre- 
sented to society a woman whom everybody admired. 

The success of this formula, however, relied in a writer’s 
delicacy and ingenuity. Genteel literature is, after all, a 
kind of history of ingenuity, delicacy, and obsession. And 
artists who were encouraged to engage the question of love 
but denied the right to speak out were forced to turn to 
symbolism. One of their best discoveries is the symbolism 
of gold. Perhaps it is more accurate to say rediscovery, for 
Ernest Jones’ essay on the symbolic uses of salt remarks 
that gold as an image of fertilization is a favorite theme in 
mythology. Its best known instance is that of Danae being 
impregnated by a shower of golden rain. Doubtless we are 
more familiar with Shakespeare’s use of similar images 
throughout Othello and The Merchant of Venice, or in the 
poem where Venus tries to seduce Adonis saying, ‘‘Gold 
that’s put to use more gold begets.’’ We recall, too, that 
the favorite metaphor describing an American heroine called 
her the heiress of all the ages. She was a person of metaphor 
indeed, but in fact she was usually very rich. And most 
often her wealth was provided by her father. History sup- 
plied the symbolism, therefore, and the national economic 
consciousness supplied the ground of a very useful way to 
describe the nature and source of a woman’s endowment. As 
the imagery unfolds we realize that a girl’s opulence is in 
effect interest on the fund she stores with her father—her 
husband is forever in debt to his father-in-law. And if a 
girl—much like the widow’s angelic child—turns out to be 
too good, too pure, too beautiful to live, ordinarily she dies 
a spinster sapped by sacrifices to a family impoverished by 


her father. 
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Speculating on the origins of this formulation, I suspect 
that its first notable appearance occurs in Hawthorne’s ver- 
sion of the Midas-legend, written in The Wonder-Book. 
Hawthorne turned Ovid’s legend into a statement on Ameri- 
can habits quite as its companion piece, ‘‘Rappaccini’s 
Daughter,’’ though placed in exotic, erotic Italy, is an in- 
direct statement of the same subject. Both stories present 
two sides of a coin—one relates the maleficent force of a 
father upon his daughter, the other records the distinction 
he confers. ‘‘Once upon a time there lived a very rich man, 
and a king besides, whose name was Midas; and he had a 
little daughter, whom nobody but myself ever heard of, and 
whose name I either never knew, or have entirely forgotten. 
So ... I choose to eall her Marygold.’’ Midas was fonder 
of gold than of anything, Hawthorne continues, but he loved 
his daughter even more: ‘‘the more Midas loved his daugh- 
ter, the more did he desire and seek for wealth.’’ His greed, 
like Rappaccini’s science, is aimed at providing his daughter 
the best stuff of life: he wanted ‘‘to bequeath to her the 
immensest pile of yellow, glistening coin, that had ever been 
heaped together.’’ Both men, therefore, wish to endow 
their daughters with great power magically got. That Haw- 
thorne conceived them as a pair is implied, too, in Midas’ 
‘‘ereat taste for flowers.’’ Until he had become fascinated 
by gold, ‘‘he had planted a garden, in which grew the big- 
gest and beautifullest and sweetest roses that any mortal 
ever saw or smelt.’’ We recognize Hawthorne’s intention: 
using jointly two metaphors, he conceived Midas as a man 
of passion. Indeed, Midas is a man of grave appetite which 
unintentionally he directs at his daughter: his kiss turns 
her into a golden statue. But he honestly loves her and is 
therefore not depraved—he begs the mysterious stranger to 
cleanse his soul. This person perceives that Midas’ heart 
‘‘has not been entirely changed from flesh to gold’’ and 
Midas is allowed to immerse himself in a river. He plunged 
and ‘‘a cold, hard, and heavy weight seemed to have gone 
out of his bosom.’’ Taking the same water he baptizes 
Mafygold and she wakes, cleansed and now more beautiful 
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than ever. ‘‘Little Marygold’s hair had now a golden tinge, 
which he had never observed in it before she had been trans- 
muted by the effect of his kiss. This change of hue was really 
an improvement, and made Marygold’s hair richer than in 
her babyhood.’’ (11) From then on, the epilogue reports, 

bridge, 1883), 55-74. 

Midas hated the sight of gold except its glimmer in his 
daughter’s beautiful hair. In this indirect way, Hawthorne 
cast the story into the form—a special affinity—and chose 
the images—gold, flowers, hair—which would cause the larg- 
est response. Like all heroines whose fathers have an ‘‘or- 
ganic affection,’’ Marygold is enriched by the gold of his 
love. Once this gold has been beaten to an airy thinness in 
the father, the girl is freed of his interest but rendered the 
more attractive as a result. 

Although Hawthorne adapted an old legend and an old 
symbolism, his colleagues devised plots which simply made 
the most of native currency. A daughter’s virtue was equated 
with her father’s business morality, her effect upon young 
men was linked to his ethics and career. In one such tale 
the girl goes bad when her rich father absconds. The young 
men ‘‘danced with her, and flirted with her, and drove her 
out sleighing, and took her to the theatre; but . . . went off 
and married someone else.’’ (12) A corrupt father could 
ruin his daughter, therefore, quite as a man of probity and 
riches assured his daughter’s success. This habit of thought 
is quickest demonstrated by a kind of parable, ‘‘Caught by 
an Heiress,’’ in which two young girls, one beautiful and 
the other plain, board a Mississippi riverboat accompanied 
by an elderly man. Nobody can tell whose father he is or 
which of the girls is the heiress. Two fortune hunters, 
Colonel Sharp, a gambler, and Captain Deedes, an English 
younger son, guess that the beautiful one is the heiress 
and procede to court her. Phil Pembroke, ‘‘a manly young 
fellow’’ with ‘‘a poetic reverence for a woman,’’ agrees that 


1l. The Wonder-Book, Tanglewood Tales, Grandfather’s Chair (Cam- 
12. ‘*The Beauty,’’ Harper’s Magazine, XI (July, 1855), 193-196. 
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she is the heiress but admires the other girl, who is merely 
‘‘piquant and bright.’’ He surprises the father and this 
girl in a kind of lovers’ embrace and wonders if ‘‘Mr. Alex- 
ander was weak enough to think of giving his daughter a 
young step-mother.’’ Of course the piquant girl is the true 
heiress—their embrace merely having signified their tender 
common regard: The putative heiress, a poor relation, had 
been invited to accompany them as a decoy in order that fa- 
ther and daughter would discover which suitors were sincere. 
‘*l have only lately become rich,’’ the heroine explains to 
the manly hero who reveres women and does not lust after 
them; ‘‘I have not long come out of a convent, and I heard 
that all men were so mercenary.’’ (13) 

XLIII (September, 1871), 596-601. 

During the last years of the century the attachment 
itself and its familiar imagery, once daring, became conven- 
tional. Writers no longer tried to prove that a woman 
could be both pure and passionate. Particularly when New 
Women were introduced in fiction, society realized that these 
independent, assertive young ladies were especially com- 
petent in love. It was not shocked, therefore, when Harold 
Frederic’s heroine in The Damnation of Theron Ware turned 
out to be a freethinking woman of passion. Everyone ex- 
pected to be told that Celia’s special quality was somehow 
her inheritance from her father to whom she had always 
been ‘‘something indefinably less, indescribably more than 
a daughter’’; that her stepmother was ‘‘a stupid, ugly, 
boastful old nuisance.’’ Although it was her father’s habit 
to ‘‘audit minutely the expenses of his household,’’ Frederic 
says, he supplied Celia’s separate account with ‘‘round 
sums.’’ Despite a severe parsimony in other forms of love, 
we understand, this man gave himself without reserve to 
his daughter: this is the reason why she has more grace 
than her mother, more assurance, more vitality and why 
she flourishes on an entirely new plane of feminine achieve- 


ment. 


13. Justin MeCarthy, ‘‘Caught by an Heiress,’’ Harper’s Magazine, 
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But it was not Frederic who, near the turn of the cen- 
tury, best adapted this cluster of ideas to the new manners of 
of the time. Hamli Garland finally organized all the tradi- 
tional elements in a novel, Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly, where 
he hoped to remove all the veils that hid the essential stuff 
of character in order to allow his heroine to know herself; 
to inform society in matters ordinarily proscribed from 
popular fiction. In order to feel free to speak his mind, Gar- 
land removed the girl from her father’s care and placed her 
in the home of a surrogate family. ‘‘I should like to adopt 
her, I mean, of course, take a paternal interest in her. She 
has appealed to me very strongly from the first . . . I’ll be 
a father to Rose.’’ Thus she enters the Thatchers’ home. 
This man and his wife are childless and Rose’s affection is 
filial quite as theirs is parental. At first she enjoys the role 
of a daughter quite as Thatcher is delighted to be her father. 
But as she matures she begins to feel a certain impulsion 
of the blood which complicates her life in this home. ‘‘God 
knows the temptations which came to her. She had days 
when all the (so-called) unclean things she had ever seen, 
all the overheard words of men’s coarse jests, came back like 
vultures to trouble her.’’ 

It is at this time—when she is pressed by desire—that 
Thatcher ‘‘came to take a different place in her love’’; no 
longer able to frolic with him as if he ‘‘were a girl too,”’ 
Rose feels that she ‘‘would never again return to that old 
sweet companionship with him.’’ This troubles her fairly 
little, however, because she is willing to exchange Thatcher 
for a younger man: ‘‘she became open to the attentions 
of other men.’’ Garland, it is clear, was quite as knowledge- 
able as Hawthorne though far less inventive or talented. As 
Midas provides the glister in Marygold’s hair—as, indeed, 
countless fathers in numberless stories help their daughters 
achieve a new ripeness—so Thatcher’s interest in Rose and 
her attachment to him help her to retain innocence yet dis- 
cover sex. Within a few years Freud was to publicize this 
situation, so popular in our writing, and provide a clinical 
label. It is common knowledge, he said, that ‘‘the number 
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of women who until late in life remain tenderly attached 
to father-objects is very large.’’ Yet it is ‘‘from him, that 
in the normal course of development, she should find her 
way to her ultimate . . . choice.’’ (14) And Garland caused 
Rose to proceed according to plan: she feels a barrier grow 
between herself and Mrs. Thatcher and she decides to leave. 
Her ‘‘father’’ vows that he ‘‘will adopt no more pretty girls 
until I’m sixty-five.’’ In Garland’s mind he has accomplished 
his duty, for when Rose moves beyond adolescence she no 
longer requires the service of either an actual or a surrogate 
father. And the matter which Garland next turned her atten- 
tion to is the adult problem of harmony in marriage—a New 
in which she will be a ‘‘comrade and lover, not 


9? 


Marriage 
. Subject or servant or unwilling wife. 


When writers set about the task of tracing the delicate 
springs of the complicated American girl they turned their 
attention to the American domestic situation. There they 
discovered profound disorder and, led by the desire to report 
inexpungable truths, they did not hide nasty disagreements. 
But they preferred to stress one notable felicity, and in con- 
sequence they conceived a plot and an imagery which are as 
old as Western civilization. For the tale of a girl’s attach- 
ment to her father is surely a familiar subject in the litera- 
ture of many countries, places, times. The instance of Lot 
and his daughters everyone knows. Milton’s portrait of the 
origin of sin and death is almost as famous: Satan, in 
incest with his daughter Sin, sires Death. Ovid’s story about 
Myrrha and her father, Cinyras, King of Cyprus—to which 
Dante referred—is perhaps less well known. And it, in 
turn, is related to a remote Roman tale about King Antio- 
chus who discouraged his daughter’s suitors by posing a 
riddle—in spirit much like the riddle of the three caskets in 
The Merchant of Venice, where ‘‘the will of the living daugh- 


14. New Introductory Lectures in Psycho-Analysis (New York, 1933), 
162. 
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ter,’’ Portia says, is ‘‘eurbed by the will of a dead father.’’ 

The appearance of similar situations in our writing does 
not, of course, imply an alarming depravity in our lives. It 
expresses a fantasy, not a fact; a fantasy which identifies 
certain longings and attitudes in society. For what occurs 
as incest in the early literature of civilization became, in 
the more sedate nineteenth century, merely an affinity which 
allowed genteel American novelists to say things commonly 
denied legitimacy or even reality. The affinity helped to ex- 
plain the mystery of Woman at a time when society was 
troubled not only by sex but also by the feminist movement. 
Women who campaigned for freedom rejected traditional 
female duties and set about molding new aims and a new 
ideal. At first shocked, society later came to prefer rebel- 
lious, vigorous young women to debilitated and self-effacing 
girls. And it realized that New Women modeled themselves 
on their fathers’ example not their mothers’, that this pro- 
cess was rooted in the eighteenth century effort to provide 
the women of the new republic with a large and beautiful 
opportunity to live large and dignified lives. 

The plot, therefore, had extraordinary success. Another 
group of novels—Howells’ A Modern Instance and A Wom- 
an’s Reason, James’ Washington Square and The Golden 
Bowl—idisplayed the hazards of passionate daughterhood. 
Americans knew what happened to Hedda Gabler who, Ib- 
sen remarked, was best understood as her father’s daughter 
not as her husband’s wife. ‘‘The loving devotion to the fa- 
ther, the need to do away with the superfluous mother and 
to take her place,’’ Freud said long after these were patently 
the most familiar impulses of girls in our fiction, ‘‘may cause 
us to forget ... the grave consequences which may later 
result from this situation ...’’ (15) And though Howells’ 
Marcia Gaylord and James’ Maggie Verver suffered very 
severely, society preferred to believe that devoted daughters 
made the most loyal and responsive wives. This was the 


15. A General Introduction to Psychoanalysis (New York, 1938), 
292-293. 
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prime truth. A father who no longer taught his daughter 
Greek and Latin and jurisprudence nevertheless accomplished 
something far more precious, Americans agreed, more prac- 
tical. If American girls provided the model for women 
everywhere—if the Statue of Liberty seemed to express the 
American feminine spirit—this was the work of their fathers. 
For these men implanted in their daughters, sometimes by 
accident and often by design, a sturdy sense of the dignity 
of love. 
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